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THE RATIONALITY OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY. I 


Few economists have regarded the study of psychology as 
a necessary part of the equipment for their work. Certain psy- 
chological notions, it is true, have always figured among the 
assumptions of the science; for serious discussion of any phase 
of human activity involves some concept of human nature. But 
during the formulative stage of economic theory all such con- 
cepts lay hidden among the tacit preconceptions upon which 
inquiry proceeded uncritically. When economists did become 
definitely conscious of what they had been assuming concerning 
human nature, it might have been expected that they would 
apply to psychologists to gain a knowledge of the mind and its 
modes of operation. On the contrary, they adopted the practice 
of formulating for themselves “a few principles of human 
nature,” proven by past experience to be serviceable for the ends 
of economic inquiry. Rather disingenuously, they spoke of these 
principles as “borrowed from psychology,” and for proofs re- 
ferred their readers to the latter subject at large. 

On their side, psychologists have shown a similar lack of in- 
terest in what economists were doing. They have had their own 
technical interests, their own new methods to apply, their own 
new view-points to develop. Until the recent rise of functional 
psychology their problems and theories have had little in com- 
mon with the problems and theories of men engaged in study- 
ing phases of social activity. Their work offered little incentive 
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to consider the services which psychology might render to eco- 
nomics, and the economists meanwhile asked nothing from them. 
Thus the two subjects went each its own way, and readers who 
consulted psychological treatises for light upon the “principles 
of human nature” which economists claimed to have “borrowed” 
must have been sorely puzzled. 

Of late, however, evidence has been accumulating that this 
divorce between psychology and economics may be annulled. 
Other social sciences have begun to make effective use of psy- 
chology. For example, Graham Wallas has brought back the 
study of human nature into political science with conspicuous 
success. Jane Addams has shown how keen an insight into 
social problems may be gained by sympathetic study of the 
mental attitude of various classes. Meanwhile an American 
sociologist—Professor Edward A. Ross—has put together a 
book called Social Psychology. Similar signs of the times are not 
altogether wanting among economists themselves. Adolph Wag- 
ner has said that “in one aspect economics is applied psychology,” 
and Gustav Schmoller has called psychology “the key of all the 
mental sciences, of economics among the rest.” Most signifi- 
cant sign of all, a distinguished psychologist has just published 
a book expressly for students of the social sciences.? 

The occasion therefore seems opportune for reviewing once 
again the relation of economics to psychology in general, and in 
particular the adequacy of the principles of human nature which 
economists are wont to posit. Such a review may appropriately 
begin with an account of the book written by the psychologist 
who volunteers his services. 


[ 
Mr. McDougall has won high standing among members of 
his own craft by publishing a series of able experimental papers, 
and a primer of Physiological Psychology. At present he is 


1 Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, 1909; Addams, Democracy and Social 
Ethics, 1902; Newer Ideals of Peace, 1907; The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets, 1909; Ross, Social Psychology, 1908; Wagner, Grundlegung, 3d ed., 
Vol. I, p. 15; Schmoller, Volkswirtschaftslehre, 4th to 6th eds., Vol. I, p. 107. 


2 William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, 1909. 
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Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Lay readers may therefore feel assured of his competency to 
speak for modern psychology. His new book seeks to provide 
those who cultivate the social sciences “with the minimum of 
psychological doctrine that is an indispensable part of their 
equipment.” It is adapted to the wants of such students by 
assuming no previous familiarity with psychological treatises, 
and by dealing with the psychological problem of most interest 
to them—not the structure, but the functioning, of mind.* 

Mr. McDougall deems it superfluous to prove his assumption 
that “some knowledge of the human mind and . . . . its modes 
of operation” is indispensable to all who cultivate the social 
sciences. To him the puzzling fact is that psychology, the science 
of mind, “has not been generally and practically recognized as 
the essential common foundation on which all the social sciences 

. must be built up.” The blame for this anomalous situa- 
tion he lays principally upon the deficiencies of psychology itself. 


The department of psychology that is of primary importance for the 
social sciences is that which deals with the springs of human action, the 
impulses and motives that sustain mental and bodily activity and regulate 
conduct; and this, of all the departments of psychology, is the one that 
has remained in the most backward state, in which the greatest obscurity, 
vagueness, and confusion still reign Hence the workers in each of 
the social sciences, approaching their special problems in the absence of any 
established body of psychological truth and being compelled to make cer- 
tain assumptions about the mind, made them ad hoc; and in this way they 
provided the indispensable minimum of psychological doctrine required by 
each of them. Many of these assumptions contained sufficient truth to give 
them a certain plausibility; but they were usually of such a sweeping 
character as to leave no room for, and to disguise the need for, more 
accurate and detailed psychological analysis.‘ 


Mr. McDougall devotes several pages to showing how this 
practice of amateur psychologizing has seriously impeded prog- 
ress in ethics, economics, political science, and jurisprudence. 
Concerning economics, he says: 


It would be a libel, not altogether devoid of truth, to say that the 
classical political economy was a tissue of false conclusions drawn from 


% Social Psychology, Preface. * Ibid., pp. 2-3 and 5-6. 
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false psychological assumptions The great assumption of the classi- 
cal political economy was that man is a reasonable being who always 
intelligently seeks his own good or is guided in all his activities by enlight- 
ened self-interest; and this was usually combined with ... . psychological 
hedonism .... that is to say, good was identified with pleasure 

But man is only a little bit reasonable and to a great extent very unin- 
telligently moved in quite unreasonable ways." 


Many of the conclusions of the classical economists, Mr. 
McDougall holds, were inconsistent with the facts precisely 
because they were consistent with these false psychological 
premises. Recent progress in economic doctrine, he adds, cer- 
tainly consists largely in, or results from, “the recognition of 
the need for a less inadequate psychological basis.” As “an 
example of the happy effect of the introduction of a less crude 
psychology,” he cites, not any of the recent theoretical treatises, 
but Mrs. Bosanquet’s work on The Standard of Life.® 

Negative criticism of the mistaken or inadequate psycho- 
logical assumptions upon which the social sciences have been 
proceeding is, however, but a small part of Mr. McDougall’s 
service. Having cleared the ground, he undertakes new con- 


struction. Psychologists, in his opinion, can be of little help to 
workers in the social sciences, until they abandon “the sterile 
and narrow conception of their science as the science of con- 
sciousness,” in favor of a conception of it as “the positive science 
of the mind in all its aspects and modes of functioning,” or 
better, as “the positive science of conduct.” Psychology must 


“ce 


rely largely upon objective observation; it must become 
evolutionary natural history of mind;” above all, 


an 


it must aim at providing a full and accurate account of those most funda- 
mental elements of our constitution, the innate tendencies to thought and 
action that constitute the native basis of the mind.’ 


It is this generous conception of the responsibility of psy- 
chology toward the social sciences which makes Mr. McDou- 
gall’s work of such significance for economists. But just because 
he has done much toward the realization of his ideal, it is im- 

5 Ibid., p. 11. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-12. ™ Ibid., p. 15. 
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possible to give an adequate discussion of the account which 
follows. Fortunately, the present purpose requires no more 
than an indication of the lines which Mr. McDougall lays down 
for the “positive science of conduct.” 

His chief thesis is “that directly or indirectly the instincts 
are the prime movers of all human activity.” 

The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and supply 
the driving power by which all mental activities are sustained; and all the 
complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind is but a 
means toward these ends, is but the instrument by which these impulses 
seek their satisfaction‘ 


Accordingly, Mr. McDougall’s science of conduct resolves 
itself into a study of these prime movers, the instincts. An 
instinct is 
.... an inherited or innate psycho-physical disposition which determines 
its possessor to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, 
to experience an emotional excitement of a particular quality upon per- 
ceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, 
or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’ 


Thus every instinct has three parts: an afferent part, corre- 
sponding to the cognitive aspect of mental process; a central 
part, corresponding to the affective aspect; and an efferent part, 
corresponding to the conative aspect. In man, the afferent and 
efferent parts of each instinctive disposition undergo great modi- 
fications: modifications which mark man’s superiority to animals 
in intelligence and adaptability. But the central part remains 
substantially unmodified. That is, man’s instincts come to be 
excited by a great variety of cognitive processes, and to result in a 
still greater variety of bodily movements; but n.an’s instinctive 
emotional excitements retain their specific character and re- 
main common to all individuals. Hence in studying the instincts, 
most stress must be laid upon their central parts—that is, upon 
what Mr. McDougall calls the primary emotions.” 

The principal instincts of man and their corresponding pri- 
mary emotions are flight and fear, repulsion and disgust, curi- 
osity and wonder;-pugnacity and anger, self-abasement and sub- 


* Ibid. De 44. \\* Ibidy pe 29. ” Ibid. chap. ii. 
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jection, self-assertion and elation, the paternal instinct and the 
tender emotion. In addition, there are several instincts of less 
well-defined emotional tendency: the reproductive, gregarious, 
acquisitive, and constructive instincts. 

Besides the instincts, the mind has certain tendencies which 
are innate, but many-sided and general in their nature, instead 
of specific. The most important are suggestion, imitation, sym- 
pathy, the tendency to play, and “the tendency of every process 
to be repeated more readily in virtue of its previous occurrence,” 
that is, the law of habit. 

Provided with these innate elements of mind, Mr. McDougall 
goes on to show how they develop and combine into the complex 
mental processes of adult life. For the reason given, he keeps 
the emotional aspect in the foreground. Our “emotional dis- 
positions tend to become organized in systems about the various 
objects and classes of objects that excite them,’’? thus giving 
rise to the sentiments. Several chapters are devoted to showing 
how the most important sentiments are developed, and demon- 
strating the rdle they play in controlling activity. Particular 
stress is laid upon the self-regarding sentiment, because moral 
conduct, that is, the voluntary control and regulation of the in- 
stinctive impulses, “proceeds from the idea of self and from the 
sentiment, or organized system of emotions and impulses, cen- 
tered about that idea.’’!? 

Economists, however, will be less interested in Mr. Mc- 
Dougall’s discussion of the sentiments and volition than in his 
treatment of pleasure and pain. Some economists may be sur- 
prised that this psychologist who writes for them does not treat 
the desire to gain pleasure and avoid pain as the controlling 
factor in human activity. So far is Mr. McDougall from shar- 
ing this most naive of psychological theories that he does not 
even think “it necessary to make any elaborate criticism of ... . 
hedonism, as that doctrine is now sufficiently exploded.’”?* What 


“ Ibid., p. 122. 2 Tbid., p. 174. 

%Ibid., p. 17. Several times, however, the writer takes occasion to point 
out the inadequacy of the hedonistic psychology or of the related utilitarian 
ethics. Such passages occur on pp. 43, note, 154-56, 190-91, 222, 256, 280, 351. 
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role he does assign to pleasure and pain in guiding activity ap- 
pears from the following passage: 

Pleasure and pain are not in themselves springs of action, but at the 
most of undirected movements; they serve rather to modify instinctive 
processes, pleasure tending to sustain and prolong any mode of action, 
pain to cut it short; under their prompting and guidance are effected .... 
modifications and adaptations of the instinctive bodily movements.“ 


Unfortunately for his economic readers, Mr. McDougall de- 
velops his discussion of pleasure and pain scarcely beyond this 
bald statement. What little he does say, however, seems to 
leave them a wide sphere of influence over activity. This influ- 
ence counts for most in the processes by which habits are de- 
veloped out of instincts. McDougall includes the tendency of 
mind toward the formation of habits among the “general innate 
tendencies,” or pseudo-instincts. The specific habits themselves 
he treats as “acquired modes of activity.” Concerning them he 
is most anxious to show that “habits are formed only in the 
service of the instincts.”?> It is in this process of standardizing 
the originally indefinite instinctive activities into highly definite 
and regular activities of mind and body that pleasure and pain 
come chiefly into play.1° The manner of their play is that indi- 
cated in the preceding quotation : those instinctive activities which 
are attended by pleasure are conserved and developed into habits ; 
the opposite kind are atrophied. Therefore in studying human 
activity we have to deal primarily with habits and instincts. 
Pleasure and pain do not figure prominently except when we are 
trying to explain the development of the former out of the latter. 

If Mr. McDougall passes somewhat hastily over problems of 
this character it is that he may keep all his emphasis upon the 
conclusion which he deems most important for students of the 
social sciences. That conclusion is the error of conceiving man’s 
activity as primarily rational. In the concluding paragraphs he 
sums up the matter once again: 

“Ibid., p. 43. Compare the similar, but slightly fuller, statement on pp. 
175-76. 

% Ibid., pp. 115-16, and 43. 

1 Tbid., p. 179. 
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Enough perhaps has been said to convince the reader that the life of 
societies is not merely the sum of the activities of individuals moved by 
enlightened self-interest, or by intelligent desire for pleasure and aversion 
from pain; and to show him that the springs of all the complex activities 
that make up the life of societies must be sought in the instincts and in 
the other primary tendencies that are common to all men and are deeply 
rooted in the remote ancestry of the race.” 


II 


The preceding sketch shows that Mr.’ McDougall’s idea of 
the proper relation between the social sciences and psychology 
runs counter to the tradition of economics. That tradition has 
been to have no dealings with psychology beyond borrowing a 
few principles of human nature to serve as premises. Mr. Mc- 
Dougall holds, on the contrary, that the progress to be made by 
social scientists “must be dependent upon the fulness and accu- 
racy” of their “knowledge of the human mind and of its modes 
of operation.” To him this assumption seems “so obviously 
true” as to need no demonstration.’* A re-examination of the 
attitude of economists toward psychology is therefore in order. 


In The Theory of Moral Sentiments, Adam Smith, before 
writing The Wealth of Nations, had dealt elaborately with what 
would now be regarded as a psychological problem. But, though 
skilled in such analysis, he saw no reason for setting forth ex- 
plicitly his view of human nature in the later book. Indeed, he 
gives the impression of believing that he takes men just as they 
are, with no more abstraction than is implied in confining at- 
tention to one line of activity. But Adam Smith’s knowledge 
of human nature had been gained chiefly iff Scotland, and he 
thought “there was a Scotchman inside every man.” Quite 
, naturally, therefore, he took for granted “the uniform, consis- 
tent, and uninterrupted effort of every yman to better his con- 
dition.” This psychological premise was the corner-stone of his 
“obvious and simple system of natural liberty.’”’® 

 Ibid., p. 351. 


8 Ibid., p. 1. 
” Wealth of Nations, book II, chap. iii; book IV, chaps ix and ii. 
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Malthus’ contribution to economic psychology lay in pre- 
senting “the passion between the sexes” as an ineradicable human 
instinct. In his first edition he assumed that this passion “will 
remain nearly in its present state,” and he therefore saw no 
check to the increase of population save misery and vice.” But 
in his second edition he modified his psychological premise by 
admitting that the sexual instinct may be brought under the con- 
trol of man’s “reasoning faculties.” Hence the psychological 
possibility of the second check upon population—“moral re- 
straint.” 

If Adam Smith conceived of man as a calculating animal be- 
cause he grew up in Scotland, Ricardo formed a like opinion 
because he grew up on the Stock Exchange. But Ricardo knew 
Malthus, and with this rationalistic conception of human nature 
he combined the incongruous belief that the laboring classes most 
irrationally tend to multiply so fast as to keep wages near the 
subsistence level. In passages modifying this “iron law of 
wages,” however, he took account. not only of the possible sub- 
jection of the sexual instinct to foresight, but also of the psycho- 
logical strength of established habit—the reluctance of wage- 
earners to trench upon the “food, necessaries, and conveniences” 
which they have been accustomed to consume.?? 

While Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo were laying the founda- 
tions of modern economics with slight conscious attention to 
psychology, Bentham was formulating his hedonistic theory of 
conduct. The two lines of interest met in James Mill, the disciple 
both of Bentham and Ricardo, the avthor both of an Analysis 
of the Human Mind and an Elements of Political Economy. 
The explicit hedonism of Bentham and the concept of economic 
activity implicit in Ricardo proved so harmonious that Mill could 
unite the two without revising either. So readily, indeed, did 
the notions of human nature which the economists had tacitly 
adopted from contemporary common-sense admit of a hedo- 
nistic interpretation, that this keen psychologist in reducing 

* Essay on the Principle of Population, 1st ed., 1798, chap. i. 

* Ibid., new ed., chaps. i and ii. 


Ricardo, Political Economy, chap. v. 
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Ricardo’s teaching to system found no occasion to modify, or 
even to formulate, the psychological premises of economic theory. 

Senior claimed the credit of being first to make such a formu- 
lation. Of his four general propositions, “on which the science 
of political economy rests,” two dealt with traits of human 
nature. Concerning the first—“that every man desires to obtain 
additional wealth with as little sacrifice as possible’—Senior re- 
marked that “it is in political economy what gravitation is in 
physics . . . . the ultimate fact beyond which reasoning cannot 
go, and of which almost every proposition is merely an illustra- 
tion.” The second proposition summed up Malthus’ doctrine of 
population. Patently, Senior got these principles of human 
natui‘e from the earlier economists, not from psychologists. By 
way of authentication, he remarked that the first proposition “is 
a matter of consciousness,” the second a “matter of observa- 
tion.”’?8 

This advance toward critical self-consciousness among econ- 
omists was continued in John Stuart Mill’s essay “On the 
Definition of Political Economy and on the Method of Investi- 
gation Proper to It.” More clearly than Senior, he recognized 
that political economy was “an abstract science,” in the sense that 
it did “not treat of the whole of man’s natufe,” but was con- 
cerned with man “solely as a being who desires to possess wealth, 
and who is capable of judging of the comparative efficacy of 
means for obtaining that end.” To this “entire abstraction of 
every other human passion or motive” Mill admitted two classes 
of exceptions: (1) motives “which may be regarded as perpetu- 
ally antagonizing principle¢ to the desire of wealth, namely, 
aversion to labor, and desire of the present enjoyment of costly 
indulgences; (2) impulses which interfere with the acquisition 
of wealth in particular cases, such as “the principle of popula- 
tion.” Political economy, then, presupposes 
an arbitrary definition of man, as a being who invariably does that by which 
he may obtain the greatest amount of necessaries, conveniences, and lux- 
uries, with the smallest quantity of labor and physical self-denial with 
which they can be obtained in the existing state of knowledge. 


* Senior, Political Economy, 6th ed., pp. 26, 28. 
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Mill acknowledged that this definition was not prefixed to any 
treatise, and he regretted the fact. But he regarded himself as 
merely formulating definitely what had long been the established 
practice among economists, and he stated clearly why this prac- 
tice had come tacitly into vogue. Because of the impossibility 
of arranging experiments, economists had no method of reducing 
their bewilderingly complex phenomena to a form simple enough 
for establishing conclusions, save the method of abstraction. It 
was this end which the concept of the economic man served, 
even in the hands of writers who used the device unconsciously. 

Though the leading English economists had been avowed 
hedonists, at least since the days of James Mill, a hedonistic 
interpretation of the desire for wealth and aversion to 
labor was not openly adopted until the time of Jevons. A 
mathematician and logician, Jevons felt the need of giving 
economic theory greater formal precision. Accordingly, he 
based his discussion of value and distribution upon a “theory of 
pleasure and pain,” derived from Bentham, and by so doing 
acknowledged hedonism as the official psychology of economics. 
With admirable consistency he excluded the incongruous instinct 
of sex from its traditional place among the principles of human 
nature upon which economics proceeds, and confined his treat- 
ment to that “static” realm where his hedonistic tenets could be 
logically applied.** 

Since Jevons wrote, economists have followed several diver- 
gent lines in their treatment of human nature, thereby producing 
at least four types of economic theory. Of these types, two 
closely related to each other are further developments along the 
straight and narrow path of logic drawn in J. S. Mill’s essay and 
in Jevons’ treatise. One represents a reversion to the looser, but 
more realistic, usages of Ricardo and of Mill’s Principles. The 
fourth type results primarily from the slow infiltration of evolu- 
tionary ideas. The bearing of Mr. McDougall’s assumption that 
progress in economics depends upon fulness and accuracy of 
psychological knowledge must be considered in the light of the 
divergent aims and methods of these several types of theory. 

*% Theory of Political Economy, 3d ed., chap. ii, and pp. 265, 269. 
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Of the first type, Pantaleoni’s Pure Economics is an admir- 
able specimen. 

Economic science [it begins] consists of the laws of wealth systemati- 
cally deduced from the hypothesis that men are actuated exclusively by the 
desire to realize the fullest possible satisfaction of their wants, with the 
least possible individual sacrifice Whether and to what extent the 
hypothesis of psychological hedonism .... is in harmony or at variance 
with the motives that really determine human action—either generally or 
more particularly as regards the acquisition and disposal of wealth—is not 
a question that need be solved before we can decide as to the truth or 
accuracy of the economic theorems that flow from it. Suppose, indeed, 
that we refrain from examining the correspondence between the hypothesis 
of psychological hedonism and actual fact, and that we regard that hypothe- 
sis as non-subsistent, or as subsistent in an unknown degree; then provided 
the economic theorems are rigorously deduced from the premises, they will 
none the less be incontestable truths, within the limits of the hypothesis.” 


If McDougall’s conclusions are sound, the hedonic premise 
must be held “non-subsistent.”” Then theory of Pantaleoni’s type 
presents a close analogy to non-Euclidean geometry. Barring 
errors of logic, its propositions certainly remain “incontestable 
truths within the limits of the hypothesis;”’ but economics be- 
comes “an idle science, though a true one.””® Still, this result 
need not disturb the serenity of economic theorists who are con- 
tent with “idle truth.” The geometers of hyper-space are not 
troubled by mankind’s belief that there are but three dimensions. 
No more need the non-Euclidean economists concern themselves 
with what psychologists may think. 


The non-Euclidean type of theory, however, has few if any 
rigorous adherents among economists. For economists are not 
content with a science which is “idle,” be it never so “true.” 
Mathematicians may develop the consequences of artificial as- 
sumptions from motives of unalloyed curiosity, caring nothing for 
correspondence between their theorems and factual reality ; econ- 
omists, on the contrary, aim at understanding and explaining 
certain phenomena of daily experience. 


™ Pure Economics (transl. by T. B. Bruce), pp. 3, 9. 
* Ibid., Pp. 10, 
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But, in prosecuting this aim, economists often make conscious 
use of assumptions contrary to fact—for example, in positing 
perfect competition. In so doing, their procedure is less like that 
of the geometers of hyper-space than like that of “rational” 
physicists. For their interest is not in the purely logical develop- 
ment of their untrue assumptions, as such; but in the-use of these 
assumptions to facilitate comprehension of the complex conditions 
of reality>-- Particularly bold_is the use-of this-device for simpli- 
fying the psychological data of economics. 

It was in this spirit that Jevons based his Theory of Political 
Economy upon “a calculus of pleasure and pain,’’ and described 
his results as “the mechanics of utility and self-interest.’’’ 
But this type of economic theory is not limited to avowed hedon- 
ists. Irving Fisher, though expressly repudiating Bentham’s 
theory of pleasures and pains, has worked out an elaborate treat- 
ment of values and prices “in terms of mechanical interaction.”** 
Nor is this type of theory confined to mathematical writers ; for 
Professor John B. Clark exemplifies it no less clearly than Jevons 
and Fisher.*® “The mechanics of self-interest” is an appropriate 
name for this whole group of economic writings. 

From Mr. McDougall’s standpoint the simple psychological 
premises of this mechanical type of economics are wholly inade- 
quate, if not radically mistaken. But such a verdict involves no 
refutation of writers like Jevons, Fisher, and Clark. For the 
mechanics of self-interest, like its prototype, rational mechanics, 
does not profess to take into account complex reality. Quite 
the contrary, the certainty and the definiteness of its conclusions 
rest precisely upon the exclusion of conflicting factors from the 
imaginary world with which it deals. To treat human nature as 
McDougall treats it would throw the mechanics of self-interest 
out of gear. Hence Professor Fisher is abundantly justified in 

7 Third ed., pp. 23 and 21. 


“Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices,” Trans- 
actions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences (1892), pp. 23, 11, 
5, 24. Professor Fisher’s rejection of hedonism seems to be merely verbal. 
He avoids the terminology of Bentham, but works with Bentham’s ideas under 
new labels, 

*For example, in his Distribution of Wealth. 
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protesting against “the foisting of psychology on [his type of] 
economics” as “inappropriate and vicious.’’*° 

But Mr. McDougall’s assumption of the indispensability of 
psychology to all the social sciences is of weight in determining 
the adequacy of the mechanics of self-interest as an explanation 
of real economic life. A man who reads books like McDougall’s 
and accepts their conclusions may well become skeptical of the 
value of economic theory like that provided by Jevons, Fisher 
and Clark. But this issue is distinct from the issue concerning 
the indispensability of psychology for economics. Anyone who 
challenges the worth-whileness of the mechanics of self-interest 
may find that its exponents can admit everything which Mc- 
Dougall urges without impairing the logical coherence of their 
system, and without impairing their own confidence in its scien- 
tific merits. 


While economists of that mental bent which is peculiarly 
sensitive to the claims of logical order and precision have been 
perfecting the mechanics of self-interest, their colleagues of a 
realistic turn have sought to keep economic science in closer 
touch with economic life. To men of the latter temperament, 
logical precision smacks more of scholasticism than of science 
when attained by sacrificing faithfulness to fact. But the eco- 
nomic realists who have been influenced by the classical 
economists more than by evolutionary concepts, have not known 
how to dispense with the traditional economic psychology. 
Accordingly, they have compromised by employing the hedonic 
calculus in developing their crucial theorems, at the same time 
preserving an air of reality by sagacious qualifications of the 
conclusions. Marshall represents this eclectic type of theory at 
its best. 

In the preface to his first edition, Marshall wrote that the 
attempts “to construct an abstract science with regard to the 
actions of an ‘economic man’. . . . have not been successful.” 
He therefore proposed to exclude the influence of no motives, 
“the action of which is regular,” and he laid stress 

© Fisher, op. cit., p. 5. 
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on the fact that there is a continuous gradation from the actions of a 
“city man,” which are based on deliberate and far-reaching calculations, 
and are executed with vigor and ability, to those of ordinary people 
who have neither the power nor the will to conduct their affairs in a 
business-like way. 


But the fact remains that the ultimate terms in Marshall’s 
account of economic activity are pleasures and pains, or satis- 
factions and detriments, as he often calls them. And the skeleton 
of his theory is put together by treating pleasure and pain as 
if they were mechanical quantities which can be expressed in 
mathematical formulas and diagrams. Indeed, in some details 
he pushes this mechanical method of treatment farther than 
Jevons—for example, in recognizing consumers’ and producers’ 
surpluses. On the other hand, Marshall is seldom content with 
a mere mechanics of utility. The most characteristic passages 
in his book are those in which he points out the limitations of 
his own theorems, limitations which often find their source in 
traits of human nature not dreamed of in the philosophy of 
Bentham. 

To economists of the eclectic type, Mr. McDougall’s insist- 
ence upon the necessity of psychological knowledge may be either 
a cause for misgiving or a ground of hope. Those eclectics who 
are troubled by the artificiality of their own discussions of 
market price, or who wish for some method of being true to the 
facts without being partially false to their theories, may welcome 
the help of a psychologist who offers an alternative to hedonism. 
Those whose sensibility to logical order is not so keen as to be 
offended by the dis-harmonies of eclecticism, are still bound as 
realists to heed a psychologist who declares that their concept 
of human nature is unreal. 


There remain the economists who have made the evolutionary 
view-point their own, and tried to see their problems in its per- 
spective. In this type of economic theory, human nature is con- 
ceived, not as a ready-made something taken over at the outset, 
not as a postulate whose consequences must be developed, but as 
itself the chief subject of investigation. When economic activity 


~ 


» 
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is stu@tied in this fashion, great importance is found to attach to 
institutions, because the latter standardize the behavior of indi- 
viduals. Institutions are themselves conceived as psychological 
entities—habits of thought and action prevailing among the 
communities under observation. The explanations sought are 
genetic: that is, a current economic habit of thought is accounted 
for by showing when and how it arose in an earlier cultural situa- 
tion; what curtailments, developments, new applications it has 
undergone; how it has modified and been modified by the other 
institutions with which it has coexisted. 

The work of Schmoller and Sombart in Germany, of the 
Webbs in England, and of Veblen in America—to name only 
conspicuous examples—aspires to be economic theory of this 
type. For such work, knowledge of the human mind and its 
modes of operation is certainly, as Mr. McDougall assumes, an 
indispensable part of the equipment. 


In fine, economists began their neglect of psychology by 
taking human nature for granted. At first unconsciously, they 
facilitated the spinning of theories by tacitly positing the uni- 


formity of human nature and its rational chatacter’ The one 
non-rational instinct which Malthus brought in. made little 
trouble because its supposed functioning was so simple and 
regular. Ricardo’s disciples gradually becanie clearly aware of 
what their own methods were, and then they began explicitly to 
approve the neglect of psychology on the ground that economics 
is necessarily an abstract science. Those among the later writers 
who have been temperamentally disposed to emphasize the ele- 
ment of formal logic in all science have elaborated the non- 
Euclidean and mechanical types of theory, which do not profess 
to treat real men and which therefore have no concern with 
progress in psychology. Those temperamentally disposed to 
value insight into facts above logical precision have made the 
eclectic type of theory, with no small misgivings about their 
traditional concept of human nature. Finally, the economists 
who have adopted the evolutionary hypothesis have been trying 
with qualified success to work out psychological concepts at once 
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serviceable for economic inquiry and in harmony with modern 
science. 

The reason why Mr. McDougall is so confident of the in- 
dispensability of psychological knowledge for all students of the 
social sciences is that he takes the evolutionary type of social 
science for granted as the only type in line with the trend of 
scientific thought. This attitude is natural, for Mr. McDougall 
would have psychology itself become “an evolutionary natural 
history of mind.’*! Perhaps a similar attitude will come to 
prevail among economists in the future; for evolutionary germs 
seem to be infecting the younger students of the social sciences. 
But for the present our most conspicuous economists, in America 
at least, cultivate the types of theory which admit nothing 
beyond a formal contact with psychology. Logically they may 
claim exemption from psychological criticism, but such a plea 
rouses suspicion conceruing the value of their theories as an ex- 
planation of economic life. For economic theory rests, and has 
always rested, upon the concept of human nature posited by the 
theorist. In this respect, writers have differed solely in that 
their concept has sometimes been tacit, sometimes explicit ; 
sometimes realistic in intent, sometimes purposely artificial. Men 
who prefer to employ purposely artificial concepts, of course, 
have nothing to learn from psychology. But such theorists will 
find the scientific significance of their work rated lower in 
proportion as the common-sense concept of human nature be- 
comes modified by evolutionary ideas. 

WESLEY C. MITCHELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Social Psychology, p. 15. 





INDUSTRY AMONG THE FRENCH IN THE 
ILLINOIS COUNTRY 


Although the activity of the French in the “Illinois 
country,” as the small section of the upper Mississippi Valley 
with its center of population about Kaskaskia was called, forms 
an isolated chapter in the industrial history of the West, owing 
to its failure to connect with the species of industry brought to 
this region by the American pioneer, yet, from the point of 
view of French success in America, these few colonies played 
a role of no small importance. Their agriculture, though prac- 
ticed in a very desultory fashion, provided an important means 
of subsistence for the French colonies on the lower Mississippi; 
their prosperous Indian trade produced a considerable revenue 
for the French traders. But in the end, by drawing the atten- 
tion of the settlers away from more stable industries, this very 
prosperity was a great element of weakness. To neglect of 
the first principles of industry must be added, as causes of deca- 
dence, a military control, and an unfortunate system of trade 
monopolies. The transfer of this region to Great Britain in 
accordance with the treaty of 1763 gave a final blow. Its 
history was, therefore, practically complete before the American 
pioneer began to lay claim to Illinois. In the expedition of 
George Rogers Clark, on which occasion the American soldiers 
were first introduced to this fertile region, appears the con- 
necting link between the old and the new régime.’ 

The French inhabitation of this territory dates back to about 
the year 1698, when a mission of the Séminaire des Missions 
Etrangéres was founded among the Tamaroa and Cahokia In- 
dians, and around this soon sprang up Cahokia, probably the 
oldest of the French settlements in Illinois.? Fifty years later, 

See discussion in Western Monthly Magazine, I, 73-75; according to this 


journal, the first settlement in Illinois formed by emigrants from the United 
States was made near Bellefontaine, Monroe County, by James Moore. 


*This priority was disputed by Kaskaskia. See Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, III, 70, note. 
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this country was the seat of five distinct settlements: Cahokia, 
near the mouth of the creek of the same name and about five 
miles from the present city of St. Louis; Fort Chartres, on the 
east bank of the Mississippi River; St. Philip, about four miles 
from Fort Chartres; Kaskaskia, about five miles above the 
mouth of the Kaskaskia River; and Prairie du Rocher. On the 
west side of the Mississippi was Ste. Geneviéve.* 

These settlements reached their period of greatest prosperity 
about the time of the French and Indian wars. At that time, 
Kaskaskia, the most flourishing of the villages, possessed a 
population which was estimated at from 2,000 to 3,000.4 Upon 
the cession of this country to the English in 1763, the conr 
dition of the French colonies rapidly declined. Some of the 
wealthier inhabitants, who refused to live under English rule, 
moved across the Mississippi River to the nascent village of St. 
Louis, while others migrated to New Orleans. Some of the 
poorer settlers submitted to the new domination. In 1793 
Kaskaskia was but a shadow of its former self. “Nothing is to be 
seen,” said André Michaux, “but houses in ruin and abandoned, 
because the French of the Iflinois country, having always been 
brought up in, and accustomed to, the fur trade with the savages, 
have become the laziest and most ignorant of all men.’”® At 
the same time Michaux described Prairie du Rocher as contain- 
ing from twenty to twenty-four families, and reported Fort 
Chartres in ruins. Cahokia had upward of eighty families in 
1790 and about half that number in 1804.7. The population of 
these settlements was composed of French, negroes, and sav- 


J. W. Monette, Valley of the Mississippi, I, 167. 

‘Various estimates are given of the population of Kaskaskia and of the 
Illinois country. The above figures are taken from Harper’s Encyclopaedia of 
American History, V. 218. Villiers du Terrage, in his Les derniéres années 
de la Louisiane, says the population of Louisiana, in 1742, was 4,000 whites 
and 2,000 negroes. See La Harpe, Journal historique (ed. 1831), p. 375, for 
the population in 1724. 

‘André Michaux, “Travels,” in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 70. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 

™C. F. Volney, A View of the Soil and Climate of the United States 
(ed. 1804), p. 343. 
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ages.® In 1750, the five villages are said to have contained 
1,100 white persons, three hundred black, and sixty Indian 
slaves.° 

A congenial climate and a very rich soil constituted impor- 
tant resources of the Illinois, but other natural features also 
made living very easy to colonists who were not over-disposed 
to work. Among these were abundance of game and variety of 
fruits. Wild cattle, deer, elk, bear, -and wild turkeys were in 
abundance everywhere.’° During a portion of autumn and 
spring, the country was overrun with ducks and wild pigeons. 
The cattle multiplied exceedingly, and scarcely any care was 
bestowed upon them. In addition, there were apples, peaches, 
plums, nuts, and wild grapes. The oak forests added to the 
ease of swine culture, and the maple trees provided sugar."! 
Thus the products of the Illinois country included maize, wheat, 
flour and meal, salted hams of hogs and bears, tallow, myrtle 
wax, leather, tobacco, some buffalo wool,!? venison, and bear’s 


* Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 145; LXIX, 301, note. 

*Negro slavery was introduced into Illinois by Philip Francis Renault 
who, in 1719, according to Schoolcraft, was made director-general of the mining 
properties of the Company of the West. On the way to America, Renault’s 
expedition brought 500 slaves from San Domingo. When Renault gave up lead- 
mining and returned to France in 1742 these slaves were sold. Indian slavery 
possibly existed among the French before the arrival of the first negro slaves. 
The Indians frequently enslaved their captives; in various instances, these 
were transferred to the whites. Vivier, writing in 1750, classified the popu- 
lation of the Illinois as French, negroes, and savages, “to say nothing of the 
half-breeds born of the one or the other.” According to Capt. Pittman, who 
visited Illinois in 1766, the “Mission of St. Sulpice” when it was broken up 
about 1764, disposed of thirty negroes. At St. Philip the “captain of the 
militia” had about twenty slaves; and at Ste. Geneviéve, Mons. Valet is said to 
have owned one hundred negroes. In this connection see H. R. Schoolcraft, 
A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, pp. 14, 15; Captain Philip Pittman, 
Present State of the European Settlements (ed. 1906), p. 93; E. G. Mason, 
Old Fort Chartres, “Fergus Historical Series,” No. 12. 

” Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 145, and LXVI, 225. 

“Dumont, Mémoires historiques (ed. 1753), p. 56. 

%The Indians were very skilful in spinning this article. “They make it 
as fine as that of the English sheep,” said Charlevoix; “sometimes one would 
even take it for silk.” Pownhall states that the Indian women on the Sus- 
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grease and oil. Lead was produced in Missouri a short dis- 
tance from Ste. Geneviéve. These articles, together with furs 
and peltries, formed the export items of the country. Myrtle 
wax was used in the production of candles, a large quantity 
of which were in demand in San Domingo.’* In return for the 
above exports, the boatmen brought back to the Illinois rice, 
cotton, manufactured goods from France, and silver coin of 
French and Spanish mintage. Accounts were kept in livres, 
and besides coin, “good peltries,” at a certain price per pound, 
were an acknowledged measure of value.’* 

It is impossible to ascertain the date at which the Illinois 
country first began making shipments to the South. New 
Orleans was not founded until 1718, and even in 1722, when 
Charlevoix visited the place, it was of little importance; but 
the settlement at Biloxi was in existence in 1699, and one on 
the Mobile River in 1702, and there was no doubt a necessity 
of communicating between this place and upper Louisiana be- 
fore New Orleans came into existence. In November, 1705, 
La Harpe noted the arrival of two boats, and in October of the 
following year, a pirogue came down from the Illinois.1> About 
the year 1719, good wheat from this region was brought to 
New Orleans and sold for ten francs the quintal; excellent 
hams were also among the receipts.® 

The industry of the Illinois country was an important ele- 
ment in the welfare of the French colonies in lower Louisiana, 
where, either through imprudence or repeated calamity of some 
description, the settlers were unable to make both ends meet.'” 
quehanna River in Pennsylvania, also, did excellent work with buffalo wool. 


See Charlevoix, Letters to the Duchess Lesdiguiéres (ed. 1763), pp. 239, 240, 
293; and T, Pownhall, Topographical Description, etc., of North America, p. 8. 
% Philip Pittman, Present State of the Colonies, etc. (ed. 1906), p. 59. 

“Sidney Breese, History of Illinois, p. 203; J. H. Perkins, Memoirs and 
Writings, II, 192; T. Pownhall, Topographical Description, etc., Appendix, p. 5. 

%La Harpe, Journal historique, pp. 93, 99, 101. 

* Dumont, Mémoires historiques, II, 73. 


“In this connection see A. Franz, Die Kolonisation des Mississippithales, 
Pp. 129, 130, 157, 204, 252; Dumont, Mémoires historiques, I, 30; Charles 
Gayarre, Louisiana, etc., p. 35. 
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In 1711 and again in 1712, there was a scarcity of provisions 
along the Gulf, and in 1722 the colonists were once more de- 
scribed as being in a wretched condition.’ Still later, about 
1745, when the lower settlements were face to face with 
famine, they were saved by the timely arrival of the boats 
from the Illinois. As late as 1754, the requisition on the sup- 
plies of the Illinois for use by the French troops from Canada 
put New Orleans to considerable inconvenience, inasmuch as 
some of the provisions needed by the Arkansas settlements, by 
Natchez, and by Pointe Coupée had to be secured from San 
Domingo.'® It is significant, also, that the commerce of New 
Orleans rested to a considerable extent on the receipts from 
Illinois. 

Of all the exports, flour and meal were perhaps of the most 
importance. According to Charlevoix, a Fleming, who was a 
servant of the Jesuits, taught them how to sow wheat. This 
grain, however, on account of the careless manner in which 
it was cultivated, did not yield abundantly; corn, on the other 
hand, reproduced over a thousandfold even to the crude cul- 
ture it received.2® An order regarding a mill at Kaskaskia, 
signed by the commandant February 9, 1727, indicates that 
there was possibly such an establishment at or near that town 
about that time.*! The Jesuits paid special attention to the 
erection of mills,?* and some of the finest establishments were 
on their plantations. These mills, like the establishments in the 
days of the American pioneers in the West, were provided in 
many cases with apparatus both for grinding flour and for 
sawing planks. 

In the account of Captain Philip Pittman, who visited IIli- 


* Villiers du Terrage, Les derniéres années de la Louisiane, p. 16. 
® Ibid., p. 57. 

* Charlevoix Letters above quoted, No. XXVII. 

"Quoted in Sidney Breese, History of Illinois, pp. 290-93. 


*The French at New Orleans had been compelled to give up a mill which 
they had established, on account of the crumbly nature of the mill stones, 
which mixed sand with the meal (Dumont, Mémoires historiques, I, 30). 
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nois about 1766, five mills are described. At Kaskaskia, where 
the river afforded a good mill site, one Mons. Paget, who is 
said to have introduced the water mill into the country, had an 
excellent establishment of this description, which combined the 
operations of sawing and grinding. Kaskaskia was in posses- 
sion of a second mill situated on the plantation formerly owned 
by the Jesuits. After the cession of the country to the English, 
the establishment was bought by Beauvais, who furnished “the 
king’s magazine” in one season with 86,000 pounds of flour, 
which was “only a part of his harvest.’’** At St. Philip, a vil- 
lage four or five miles from Fort Chartres on the road to 
Cahokia, was a water mill owned by “the captain of the militia,” 
who was the owner of about twenty slaves. A fourth mill was 
described at Cahokia, on the plantation formerly owned by the 
mission of St. Sulpice. This had been purchased by a French- 
man who chose to remain under the English government. 
Finally, at Ste. Geneviéve, there was a “very fine water mill 
for corn and planks,” belonging to Valet. This person owned 
upwards of a hundred negroes and kept a number of white per- 
sons constantly employed.*4 Valet raised a large quantity of 
corn, and provisions of various kinds. At the time Pittman 
wrote, St. Louis was supplied with flour from this place. In 
1779, during the American occupation of Kaskaskia, the in- 
habitants of that place, in response to the assessment of flour 
laid upon them by the court, delivered 54,600 pounds into the 
storehouse. Mention of this article occurs frequently in the 
old court records.”® 

It is probably true that these mills of the Illinois showed 
themselves equal to a very considerable production when the 
burden was thrown upon them; but the magnitude of their out- 
put was certainly never so great as some of the early writers 


“Captain Philip Pittman, Present State of the European Settlements (ed. 
1906), pp. 85, 91, 92. 

* Ibid., pp. 95, 96. 

™See C. W. Alvord, in Collections of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Vol. I, 
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supposed. Moreover, the manner in which these writers pre- 
sented the case gave it a mythical suggestion.*® 

As already indicated, the manufacture of lumber was 
carried on under the same roof with flour-milling. In south- 
ern Louisiana, according to Pittman, many of the planters 
owned water mills worked in times of flood by the current of 
the Mississippi River. At times of high water these establish- 
ments were operated night and day. Much of the lumber was 
sent to the West Indies, where it usually found a good market.** 

The preparation of meats, which formed an important item 
in the export trade of the Illinois, was a natural consequence of 
the abundance of corn and the cheapness and ease with which 
stock could be grown. “The horned cattle,” in the words of 
Vivier, “multiplied exceedingly, most of them costing nothing 
either for care or food.” *8 As early as 1719 excellent hams 
were exported from the Illinois. The meat and the tongues of 


* For example, Imlay quotes a communication to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
at one time secretary of state for the North American Department, as follows: 
“This is no mere speculation, for it is a fact, that about the year 1746 there 
was a great scarcity of provisions at New Orleans, and the French settle- 


ments at the Illinois, as small as they were, sent thither in one winter upwards 
of eight hundred thousand weight of flour’ (A Topographical Description, p. 
105, note). And Le Page du Pratz, who also referred to this shipment, said 
“I have been assured that during the last war, when the flour from Franee 
was scarce, the Illinois sent down to New Orleans upwards of eight hundred 
thousand weight in one winter” (Histoire de la Louisiane [ed. 1758], I, 331). 
Reynolds may refer to the shipments indicated above when he says that about 
1745 some four thousand deerskin sacks weighing each one hundred pounds 
were sent south. Even this seems very large, for when it is translated into 
the terms of modern production it means 2,000 barrels of 200 pounds each, or 
say 330 barrels from each of the mills of which we have a record in the 
Illinois. At this same time the settlements on the Wabash are said to have 
sent to New Orleans 600 barrels. There is, also, here a question about the 
package. Flour was usually exported in deerskin sacks. For reference to the 
shipments at this time, see Perkins, Memoirs, II, 192; John Reynolds, Pioneer 
History of Illinois, p. 60; J. Ferriss, States and Territories of the Great West, 
p. 76; Sidney Breese, History of Illinois, p. 195; A. Franz, Die Kolonisation 
des Mississippithales, p. 252; Monette, Valley of the Mississippi, p. 295; E. J. 
Benton, in Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series XXI, p. 24. 

“Philip Pittman, Present State of the European Settlements (ed. 1906), 
p. 60. 

*% Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 221. 
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the buffalo, also, were cured and exported.*® About 1720, on 
a voyage to the Arkansas territory, La Harpe met two pirogues 
descending the river with five thousand pounds of salt buffalo 
meat.*° 

Another interesting industry was the preparation of bear’s 
oil and tallow. Bears were hunted at the end of the summer 
months by both the French and the Indians. The fat was tried 
out and put in form for sale. The bend in the Mississippi River 
near New Madrid, Missouri, once bore an indication of this 
traffic in the name which it received—“L’Anse de la Graisse,” 
or Greasy Bend—for it was the place of resort for hunters who 
there manufactured oil and tallow.* The crude oil was often 
purchased from the Indians and refined by putting it in large 
kettles with a handful of laurel leaves, and sprinkling it, when 
the temperature began to rise, with a little water in which salt 
had been dissolved. The smoke which then arose carried off 
the disagreeable odor. The product was then poured into large 
vessels and allowed to stand, during which time the clear oil 
rose to the top. This was removed and served all the purposes 
of olive oil. The residue in the vessel was considered a “fine 
kind of lard fit for kitchen use, and a sovereign remedy for all 
kinds of pain.”8? In 1762 the product of tallow and bear oil in 
Louisiana was valued at 25,000 pounds.** 

The preparation of meats for export involved the use of 
salt, and the production of this article therefore became one of 


*™Bossu, Nouveaux voyages, etc., Part I, p. 146. 

La Harpe, Journal historique, p. 309. 

J. T. Scharf, History of St. Louis City and County, I, 62. 

Le Page du Pratz, Histoire de la Louisiane (ed. 1758), II, 89, 90; Du- 
mont, Mémoires historiques, I, 77. Du Pratz testified that he had been cured 
of the rheumatism by the application of bear’s grease. 

® Villiers du Terrage, Les derniéres années de la Louisiane, p. 147. The 
values of other products of Louisiana during this same time are given by 
Villiers du Terrage as follows: 

Indigo, 82,000 pounds at 5 livres 410,000 livres 
Tobacco, 16,000 pounds at 22 livres 10 sols 3,600,000 livres 
Wood of various kinds 30,000 livres 


Wax of shrubs for candles 25,000 livres 
Peltries 250,000 livres 
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considerable importance. Salines were found in various places. 
One occurred near. Ste. Geneviéve which had formerly been 
worked by the Indians and around which were scattered earthen 
vessels used to evaporate the brine.** Salt springs were also 
found in the present Gallatin County, Illinois, in Randolph, and 
in the present St. Clair County. Salt was enumerated by Vivier 
in 1750 as one of the exports of the region. Many of the posts 
which were dependencies of Canada were supplied from this 
source.*> About 1804, salt was named as one of the principal 
exports of Ste. Geneviéve.*® 

The canoes and pirogues of the boatmen were of their own 
manufacture. Usually, cypress trees were selected because of 
their greater length and straightness. The trunk was hollowed 
out by igniting upon it sulphur and dry wood; as the tree was 
charred, the burned portion was scraped away to make room 
for the fresh attack of the flame.*” 

The French of the Illinois are said to have made an excel- 
lent wine resembling claret. The quality was so good, according 
to J. M. Peck, that the merchants of Bordeaux “used exertions” 
to prevent its importation, and finally procured an edict to that 
effect.** At Gallipolis, Ohio, the French made a wine from a 


“E, Flagg, “The Far West,” in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XXVI, 
97- 

*® Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 221. 

“The Illinois salt sources were mentioned at an earlier date. In 1712, 
Father Gabriel Marest wrote referring to Kaskaskia, “Besides the beauty of the 
place, we also have salt springs in the neighborhood which are of great benefit 
to us.” See also reference by Allouez, Jesuit Relations, LX, 163; and Vivier, 
Jesuit Relations, LXIX, 221. In 1802, Ste. Geneviéve salt was sent as far east 
as the Cumberland region in Tennessee, where, although there were many salt 
springs, the scarcity of labor, probably combined with the comparative weak- 
ness of the brine, made the manufacture unprofitable. In 1802, while on a trip 
to the West, Michaux met a boat from Ste. Geneviéve laden with salt, bound 
for Tennessee. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, III, 216, 280. 

* Dumont, Mémoires historiques, I, 50, 61, 62; Le Page du Pratz, His- 
toire de la Louisiane, II, 31-33, 188, 189. 

*J. M. Peck, A Gazetteer of Iilinois (ed. 1837), p. 19; and the same state- 
ment in the Jilinois Monthly Magazine, I, 128. But H. M. Brackenridge, Views 
of Louisiana, p. 120, said, “A hundred writers have spoken of the vines of the 
Illinois with strange exaggeration. This forms a part of the picture of the 
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grape supposed to have been propagated from the vines planted 
at Fort Duquesne.*® There was a brewery on the Jesuit planta- 
tion at Kaskaskia.*° é 

Maple sugar and syrup were other products of the Illinois 
country.“ Tobacco was raised, some of which was turned into 
snuff for the consumption of the local population. On the 
Missouri side of the river, a few miles inland from Ste. Gene- 
viéve, the smelting of lead formed a considerable industry.** 

The household manufactures of these people were of little 
consequence. “The French,” said Flint, “were mostly clad in 
skins.” #2 Hats were little worn. Coarse stuff was used by the 
majority of the inhabitants in summer for pantaloons, and cloth 
or buckskin in winter. Moccasins made from the skins of 
cattle were used in the place of boots; females usually wore 
deerskin moccasins.** The methods employed for dressing the 
skins resembled closely the practices of the Indians. The 
buffalo hide, deerskin, or hide of any animal was soaked in 
water for several days. It was then firmly fastened to the 
trunk of a tree and the hair was scraped off. Then, with a 
piece of wood, in the end of which was fastened a bit of flint, 
‘ they scraped and rubbed the skin to make it soft; and finally, 
further to soften and bleach it, it was soaked in warm water 


romantique writers who first described Louisiana—the vintages were never con- 
sidered of much importance.” George Imlay, on the other hand, stated that 
110 hogsheads of “well-tasted and strong wines” were made by the French 
settlers in the Illinois from the native grape (Topographical Description, etc., 
p. 22); and Major Amos Stoddard, in his Sketches of Louisiana, p. 228, prac- 
tically makes the same statement. 

*®C, F. Volney, View of the Soil and Climate of the United States, p. 329. 

“Probably a small establishment for the production of ale, or something 
of that sort. The establishment was mentioned in Pittman, Present State of 
the European Settlements, etc. (ed. 1906), p. 94; and in Sidney Breese, His- 
tory of Illinois, pp. 149, 195. 

“Dumont, Mémoires historiques, I, 56; and Volney, View of the Soil and 
Climate of the United States, p. 329. 

“ Lead-smelting was one of the oldest industries of the Mississippi Valley. 
It was practiced not only by the settlers, but also by the Indians, 

*“T. Flint, Indian Wars, p. 166. 

“John Reynolds, My Own Times, p. 63. 
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with the brains of the deer.45 To give the skin a yellowish 
color, it was sometimes boiled in water with the leaves of the 
“bean-trefoil.” 4® The French in Illinois had no tanned leather; 
harness was made from raw hide, and traces were plaited from 
the same material.*? 

The agricultural implements of the French were of the crud- 
est sort. The plow was made without any iron, except a small 
piece strapped on the point of the instrument where it cut the 
earth. A small cart without any iron was used in the time of 
harvest to carry the grain. No yokes were used, but a strong 
wooden bar firmly strapped to the horns of ‘the animals with 
pieces of untanned leather. The churn was almost unknown. 
Butter was made by shaking the cream in a bottle, or by break- 
ing it in a bowl with a spoon.*® 

The houses of a greater part of the population were made 
from small timbers roughly hewn and placed upright in the 
ground only a few inches apart. The interstices were filled with 
sticks, mud, and stones. This dwelling was whitewashed inside 
and out. The roof was either thatched or shingled, but in the 
latter case no nails were used, the shingles being fastened on 
with wooden pins. The houses of the well-to-do were of a 
strong hewn frame, or of rough limestone, which occurred in 
abundance in the vicinity. This limestone, when burnt, also 
provided the material for plaster and whitewash.*® The spin- 
ning wheel and the loom were seldom used in Illinois. The 
cotton and linen materials in which the people were clad, and 
their coloring materials, were brought from France. 

In the earlier days mechanics were seldom met with in the 
French frontier posts. Even in later years, only a few carpen- 


“Compare with the Indian method as described in Western Reserve His- 
torical Society Tract, No. 50, p. 107. For the French process, see Dumont, 
Mémoires historiques, I, 146, 147; Sidney Breese, Early History of Illinois, p. 
198. 

“Dumont, Mémoires historiques, I, 50. 

“John Reynolds, Pioneer History, p. 69; Breese, History of Illinois, pp. 
195, 196. 

“Sidney Breese, History of Illinois, 205, 206. 

 Ibid., p. 197. 
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ters, smiths, masons, and tailors were found. There were but 
few coopers; flour was usually exported in bags made of deer- 
skins. Occasionally, a millwright could be found who could 
make or repair the running gear of a water mill, or build a 
horse mill.5° 

The great interest of the people was the fur trade. As 
Flint said, “the grand business of the young men was to navi- 
gate the almost interminable rivers, to hunt small adventures, 
to trade and consort with the Indians to procure furs.”®! The 
price of labor was in consequence high. In 1766, when Captain 
Pittman visited the Illinois, a man was boarded and lodged the 
whole year on condition of his working two months of the year, 
namely, one in the spring and the other at harvest.° The early 
writers were almost a unit in condemning this one-sided indus- 
trial interest of the French colonies in upper Louisiana; but 
from the point of view of the colonists there was a justification 
for it: the fur trade was highly profitable.5* Pittman asserted 
that in some instances the net profit ran as high as 200 per cent. 

This trade covered a very large part of the western river 
system. The French and Spaniards had carried it up the Arkan- 
sas, along the whole course of the St. Francis and White rivers, 
up the Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony, and up the 
Missouri nine hundred miles or more. A considerable trade 
was also carried on with the Indians east of the Mississippi 
River, and particularly with those along the Kaskaskia and 
Illinois rivers.54 But the trade of the Missouri River was far 
more valuable than perhaps all the other together, because of 
the large number of Indians along the course of the river, and 
the finer quality of the furs.°> At St. Louis, which soon after 
its founding in 1764 became the emporium of the western 
fur trade, the average annual value of furs collected during 

® Tbid., pp. 205, 206. 

“T, Flint, Indian Wars, p. 166. 

™% Present State of the European Settlements, p. 102. 

% Tbid., p. 31. 

* Amos Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 298. 

® Ibid. 
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the fifteen years prior to the Louisiana purchase was esti- 
mated at $203,750, while the annual value of the goods 
each year sent up the Missouri River to satisfy the Indian 
trade amounted to $61,250.°° But before St Louis was 
founded, other collecting points in the upper Mississippi Valley 
reported large quantities of furs. In 1702, M. de Juchereau, 
lieutenant-general of the jurisdiction of Montreal, who, with 
some thirty persons from the same territory, established a post 
on the Wabash, collected in a short time about fifteen thousand 
buffalo skins.°%* At Detroit, during the years 1701-4, thirty 
thousand beavers were killed; about the year 1705, fifteen thou- 
sand hides and skins are said to have been sent from the Wabash 
region to one place, namely to Mobile.®* In 1778, the estimated 
output of Ouiatanon was eight thousand pounds, and of Vin- 
cennes, five thousand pounds.*® 

Notwithstanding the success of the fur trade, it was not a 
wholesome success; it did not put the colonists in the way of 
permanent benefit; on the contrary, the fur trade tended to 
exhaust the very resource upon which it depended, and, as the 
fur-bearing animals retreated before the westward march of 
the emigrant, the traders were destined to be ‘eft without an 
industry. Meanwhile, agriculture was neglected, and the long 
pursuit of the Indian trade had unfitted the colonists for any- 


The above value—$203,750—consisted of the following: 


36,900 pounds, valued at $66,820 

8,000 pounds, valued at 37,100 

Bear skins 5,100 pounds, valued at 14,200 

Buffalo skins 850 pounds, valued at 4,750 

Raccoon, wild cat, fox skins, etc valued at 12,280 

valued at 3,900 

valued at 1,500 

valued at 63,200 
The goods valued at $61,250 sent up the Missouri yielded an annual profit of 
$16,720. As many of the traders were too poor to bear the expense of the 
freight, or to wait for the returns from the European market, they exchanged 
these with merchants for Indian goods, who made a profit of from 100 to 130 


per cent. (Stoddard, Sketches, p. 298.) 
La Harpe, Journal historique, p. 367. 
SE, J. Benton, in Johns Hopkins University Studies, XXI, 25. 
® Ibid, 
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thing else. Thus, the one-sidedness of their industry proved a 
great element of weakness. In the second place, the cession of 
Illinois to the English had been a severe blow to the loyal 
French. Finally, the nature of the colonial government itself 
was unfortunate. It was military in character; it fostered trade 
monopoly. In the earlier period of the history of this region the 
southern trade of the Illinois seems to have been almost en- 
tirely in the hands of one Jean Milhet.*° About 1754, the 
restriction of the traffic of the Illinois with the country about 
the Ohio and the Great Lakes, resulting from exclusive treaties 
given by Duquesne to certain inhabitants of Canada, destroyed 
the importance of the commerce to such an extent that certain 
of the established families left the territory.*‘ Referring to 
the military character of the government, Volney related that 
“All commerce and property hang on his (the commandant’s) 
will and caprice, and to enrich a few favorites or relatives, the 
rest were condemned to poverty and misery.’’®? Pittman wrote 
in the same strain: 

The whole Indian trade was so much in the power of the comman- 
dant that nobody was permitted to be concerned with it but on condition 
of giving him part of the profit. If any person brought goods within the 
limit of his jurisdiction without his particular license, he would oblige them 
to sell their merchandise at a very moderate profit to the commissary on 
the king’s account, calling it an emergency of government, and employ the 
same goods in his own private commission. It may easily be supposed 
from what has been said that a complaint to the government at New 
Orleans met with very little redress.® 


Not only did the military nature of the government and the 
trade restrictions exercise a repressive influence on all enter- 
prise, but even the character of the people seemed opposed to 
any industrial accomplishment. After a residence in this fer- 


© Baudry des Loziéres, Second voyage @ la Louisiane (ed. 1803), pp. 148, 
149. 

“ Viliiers du Terrage, Les derniéres années de la Louisiane, p. 57. 

@C. F. Volney, A View of the Soil and Climate of the United States, p. 
337; see also the testimony of E. Flagg, “The Far West,” in Thwaites, Eagly 
Western Travels, XXVIII, 545. 

* European Settlements on the Mississippi, etc. (ed. 1906), p. 100. 
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tile land for nearly three-quarters of a century they passed on 
to the American pioneer scarcely any tangible benefits. C. F. 
Volney, who wrote of them about the year 1804, expressed little 
sympathy with their misfortunes: 


The Frenchman’s ideas [he said] evaporate into ceaseless chat 
exposes himself to bickering and contradiction... . this habit must in- 
evitably tend to make men superficial and thoughtless. I have often ques- 
tioned Canadians of the frontier, as to distance, time, place, measure, capacity, 
and magnitude, and have found their notions crude and obscure. ... . They 
are unequal to calculations in any degree complex. An American settler 
will state exactly the distance in miles or hours, and the weight or magnitude 
in pounds, gallons, or yards, and is capable of entering into calculations or 
of forming estimates. This practical skill is productive of important effects 
in human life.” 

I, Lrprrncott 
St. Louis, Mo, 


“View of the Soil and Climate of the United States of America (ed. 1804), 
PP. 347, 348. 








NOTES 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE ANTI-TRUST LAW: 
A REVIEW OF DECISIONS 


A review of decisions under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
reveals two ways in which the law has been interpreted. One in- 
terpretation emphasizes the prohibition, contained in section two 
of the act, against attempting to monopolize any part of interstate 
trade. The other emphasizes the prohibitions found in sections one 
and three against all contracts or combinations which in any way 
restrain interstate commerce. The latter way of interpretation is 
the one according to which the labor unions and other associations 
of individuals not necessarily engaged in capitalistic enterprises are 
included within the scope of the present governmental regulations 
directed against trusts. One of the preconceptions of Congress and 
the courts has been that competition is the essential condition for 
industrial progress, and therefore that justice to society demands its 
conservation. In accordance with this preconception, then, as much 
as owing to the wording of the law, the courts have interpreted the 
Sherman Act to apply to labor organizations. But though these 
organizations may stifle competition in the labor market, and though 
they may create difficulties for the manufacturers or the carriers, 
it is not until they interfere in some manner with interstate com- 
merce that they become violators of the Anti-Trust Law. And even 
then they are proceeded against not because they are labor unions, 
but because they have done or attempted some act constituting a 
restraint upon interstate trade. The acts for which they or their 
members are prosecuted are not necessarily acts peculiar to labor 
unions, but may be and often are such as a manufacturing concern, 
a railway, private parties or a single individual could commit and 
could be prosecuted for committing. From this view-point, however, 
it would be only a short step to that from which the trade union 
as such, wherever found in relation to interstate trade, would be 
considered a trust. | 

The application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to Labor organi- 
zations occurred first in 1893 in the cases of Blindell v. Hagan 
(February, 1893; 54 F. 40) and U. S. v. Workingmen’s Amalga- 


129 
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mated Council (March, 1893; 54 F. 995). They were both New 
Orleans cases, and were heard by the same court. In the first case 
the court said that the jurisdiction of the circuit court to entertain a 
suit to enjoin a combination of persons from interfering with and 
preventing shipowners from getting a crew may be maintained on 
the ground of preventing a multiplicity of suits at law, and for the 
reason that damages at law for interrupting the business and inter- 
cepting the profits of pending enterprises and voyages must, in their 
nature, be conjectural and not susceptible of proof. 

The Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council case was a case where 
dock-laborers and others had prevented the manning and loading 
of ships at the port of New Orleans. In this case, as also in the 
Debs case mentioned below, the court said that the Sherman act 
was aimed not alone at either capital or contractual evils, but as 
well at combinations and conspiracies to restrain interstate and 
foreign commerce by force and violence. The court here further 
said that a combination of men to compel the employment of only 
union men becomes a combination in restraint of interstate com- 
merce when, in order to gain its ends, it seeks to enforce, and does 
enforce, by violence and intimidation, a discontinuation of labor in 
all departments of business, including the transportation of goods 
from state to state and from foreign nations; and that the fact that 
a combination of men is in its origin and general purposes lawful 
is no ground of defense when it undertakes to restrain interstate 
and foreign commerce. In line with this attitude was the con- 
temporaneous decision in Waterhouse v. Comer (1893; 55 F. 149) 
that rule twelve (as it then stood) of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, providing that engineers employed on roads 
adjacent to one at war with the Brotherhood shall not handle the 
property of the offending road in any way profitable to that road 
until the matters at issue are all settled,’ was illegal as being in 
restraint of interstate commerce. 

The next year there appeared a group of decisions in which 
combinations of striking railway workmen and their union leaders, 
purposing by threats, persuasion, and advice to tie up certain roads 
and prevent them from carrying passengers and freight, were 

*But where a trade union seeks by fair means to compel an employer of 
its members to observe one of its lawful rules, it cannot be restrained therefrom 
on the ground that its object in enforcing the rule is to create a monopoly of 
labor in that particular trade.—Longshore Printing and Publishing Co. v. Howell, 
1894; 48 P. 547. 
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brought under the operation of this Act. The cases in which these 
decisions were handed down having all arisen as a result of the 
trouble and strike at Pullman, they are known as “the Pullman 
Strike Cases.” The most widely known case in this group is that 
of U. S. v. Debs (64 F. 724). This is really two cases in one, as 
the opinion of the court refers to proceedings for contempt of court 
against Eugene V. Debs and others for violations of injunctions 
which were issued, one on complaint of the United States and an- 
other on petition of the receivers of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company (appointed in a suit against that road 
on the part of the Union Trust Company). The injunctions men- 
tioned were issued in the summer of 1894 to restrain Debs and 
all other leaders and members of the American Railway Union, and 
all those acting with them, from hindering in any way the mail, 
express, or other business on any of a long list of roads entering 
Chicago therein mentioned. These men had attempted to prevent 
and to incite others to prevent the handling of Pullman cars on 
any road. In this case it was alleged that they had persisted in 
their policy, which was in restraint of interstate trade, after the 
injunctions were issued, and the evidence proved such to be the 
fact. Under the Sherman Act, said the court in this case, “any 
restraint of trade or commerce, if to be accomplished by conspiracy, 
is unlawful.” And where two or more men wrongfully agree 
among themselves, either for the purpose of creating sympathy in 
a threatened strike, or for any other purpose, to cause trains carry- 
ing mail or interstate commerce to be stopped, or to [cause employ- 
ers to] discharge their employees or refuse to employ new men, so 
as to stop such trains, they are guilty of conspiracy. Further, the 
court said that “if men enter into a conspiracy to do an unlawful 
thing, and, in order to accomplish their purpose, advise workmen to 
go upon a strike, knowing that violence and wrong will be the 
probable outcome, neither in law nor in morals can they escape 
responsibility.” Summing up the evidence, the court said it 


leaves no feature of the case in doubt. The substance of it, briefly stated, 
is that the defendants, in combination with the members of the American 
Railway Union and others, who were prevailed upon to co-operate, were 
engaged in a conspiracy in restrdint or hindrance of interstate commerce 
over the roads entering Chicago, and, in furtherance of their design, those 
actively engaged in the strike were using threats, violence, and other un- 
lawful means of interference with the operations of the roads; that by the 
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injunction they were commanded to desist, but, instead of respecting the 
order, they persisted in their purpose, without essential change of conduct, 
until compelled to yield to superior force. 


By this line of reasoning, and upon this evidence, the defendants 
were found guilty of contempt in both cases, and the leaders sent 
to prison. In an appeal to the Supreme Court a writ of habeas 
corpus was denied without any reconsideration of the scope of the 
Anti-Trust Act, but on other grounds, so that it is not to be known 
from this case whether the Supreme Court would hold labor unions 
under the Act. But in other cases portions of the opinions point 
directly to such a result, and ten years later we find the Supreme 
Court actually holding trade unions guilty under the Act. 

Another of the series of cases brought against the men who were 
concerned in various phases of the great railway strike of 1894 was 
that of U. S. v. Elliott (62 F. 801 and 64 F. 27). It was an action 
similar in purpose on the part of the United States to that taken in 
the Debs case, and in fact Debs and the American Railway Union 
were named with Elliott and others as defendants. This was, how- 
ever, merely a suit for injunction to restrain a conspiracy to obstruct 
and destroy interstate commerce in violation of the Sherman Law, 
and was not an action to punish the men for contempt of court. The 
trouble which this case sought to prevent threatened commerce on 
the roads running out of St. Louis. It is not recorded that the 
injunction granted by the court in this case was violated; at least 
Elliott was not later brought into court for contempt. From this 
case the utterance most pertinent to the present discussion of the 
application of the Anti-Trust Act to labor organizations, and particu- 
larly to railway unions, is that a combination of railway employees 
to prevent the railroads entering a large city from carrying freight, 
passengers and mail, and to induce persons to leave the service of 
such railroads, is within the Act of July 2, 1890. 

The case of Thomas v. Phelan, usually known as In re Phelan, 
under Thomas v. Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Company (62 F. 804), presents features similar to both of 
the preceding cases. Phelan incited railway employees to strike 
in and around Cincinnati at the same time that they were striking 
in Chicago and St. Louis, and for the same purpose. He was 
cited for contempt, because his actions resulted in interference 
with the conduct of interstate traffic by a receiver, Mr. S. M. Felton, 
appointed for this railroad by the court in a case brought against 
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the road by Thomas. An injunction also was sought against Phelan, 
to keep him from further efforts to tie up the road. The outcome 
of the case was Phelan’s punishment for contempt, the sentence being 
six months in jail. An injunction was not necessary, since further 
agitation on his part would only have rendered him liable to further 
imprisonment ; for all interferences with a receiver appointed by a 
court, just as all violations of the court’s injunction, constitute 
actions in contempt of that court. The general point to be gained 
from this case is similar to those of the others just cited, with the 
introduction of an additional consideration, that of wages. A com- 
bination to incite all railway employees suddenly to leave their work, 
with no trouble over terms, in order to starve the railway com- 
panies and the public into compelling an owner of cars on the road 
(i. e., the Pullman Company) to pay his employees more wages, 
they having no right so to compel him, is an unlawful conspiracy in 
restraint of commerce within the Act of July 2, 1890. That is, a 
sympathetic strike by one group of laborers, for the purpose of 
forcing up the wages of another group, where interstate carriers 
are affected, is a violation of the Anti-Trust Law. 

On July 13, 1894, a grand jury was assembled in San Francisco, 
where the Southern Pacific Railway terminates, to investigate the 
tying up of that system by the action of strikers in regard to the use 
of Pullman cars. In charging the jury (62 F. 840) Judge Morrow, 
of the Northern District of California, said in effect that any com- 
bination preventing by violence and intimidation the passage of 
railway trains engaged in interstate commerce is in violation of 
the act of July 2, 1890. An agreement between two or more 
persons that the employees of railroads carrying mails and interstate 
commerce should quit, and that all others should, by threats and 
violence, be prevented from taking their places, constitutes a criminal 
conspiracy to obstruct the mails and interstate commerce. Essen- 
tially these same rulings are found also in the case of U. S. v. 
Cassidy, decided the following year (1895, 67 F. 698). This is 
another Pullman strike case, in which the Anti-Trust Act is applied 
to the criminal offense of conspiracy to stop the mails and obstruct 
interstate commerce. 

This group of Pullman strike decisions has to do not with the 
original strike which started the trouble—the strike of employees 
at the Pullman works—but with a number of sympathetic strikes 
conducted by the American Railway Union and several of its locals. 
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It is further to be noted that the main purpose of the agitators and 
strikers was not to tie up interstate commerce, but was primarily 
to force the Pullman Company to pay its employees a higher wage. 
In the pursuit of this end, the methods of “business unionism” 
demanded the institution of a boycott against the Pullman Company, 
which derived a great revenue from renting its cars to railroads. 
One of the most effective phases of the boycott, then, was the 
attempt to prevent the use of Pullman cars anywhere. Those roads 
which, like the Great Northern, ran their own sleeping-cars, or 
which used those of Wagner make, were not interfered with at all. 
But plainly enough, whatever the purpose of the strikers, the effort 
to prevent the use of Pullman cars did seriously affect interstate 
commerce, and all of the lower courts agreed that this was a viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. The finding in the only case which 
reached the Supreme Court was affirmed, without finally settling 
at this time the scope of the act as regards labor unions, upon the 
narrower ground that the action of the strikers interfered with 
United States mails. 

In a case against an association of coal dealers in 1898 it was 
held that where the alleged unlawful combination consists of an 
unincorporated association, it is sufficient that the association, to- 
gether with a large number of its members, as individuals and 
officers of the association, are made defendants (U. S. v. Coal 
Dealers’ Association, 1898, 85 F. 252). As a labor union is of 
course an unincorporated association, this decision applies as well 
to a labor organization. Yet every member of an illegal combina- 
tion is liable for the injury resulting to the business or property of 
a plaintiff by reason of such combination (Atlanta v. Chattanooga 
Foundry Co., 1903, 127 F. 23). It will be remembered, however, 
that a strike or a striking combination is not illegal under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act unless affecting interstate commerce 
(Loewe v. Lawlor, 1906, 148 F. 924). This principle explains the 
fact that most labor organizations to which this Act has been applied 
are connected with the business of transportation. 

Recently the courts have shown a tendency to become more 
strict and more sweeping in applying the act to labor organizations. 
The United States Circuit Court in Ohio in 1907 said that a demand 
by laborers for a “closed shop,” or their demand that no person not a 
member of their union should be employed in the shop, was contrary 
to public policy (A. R. Barnes & Co. v. Berry, 1907, 156 F. 62) ; 


es 
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and now the general attitude seems to be, as stated by the Supreme 
Court in a 1908 case about to be treated (cf. also Northern 
Securities Co. v. U. S., 1904, 193 U. S. 311), that any combination 
whatever to secure action which obstructs the free flow of commerce 
between the states, or restricts, in that regard, the liberty of a firm 
to engage in business, is in violation of the act of July 2, 1890 
(the Sherman Act). 

The case of Loewe v. Lawlor, popularly known as the Danbury 
Hatters’ case, is one of the most famous cases in which labor unions 
were brought within the scope of the Sherman Law. Loewe & Co., 
manufacturers of hats in Danbury, Conn., had most of their patron- 
age in other states. The men employed in the Loewe shops at- 
tempted to have their union recognized by the Loewe company; to 
force the Loewes to adopt a “closed-shop” policy; to gain a voice 
in the conduct of the business, and to force the use of the union 
label on all Loewe hats. The trouble was of several years’ duration 
(see Loewe v. Lawlor, 1904, 130 F. 633; 1905, 142 F. 216), the 
refusal of the Loewe company to accede to the demands of the 
union resulting in the declaration of a boycott against the company 
and its output of hats, in 1902, by the United Hatters of North 
America, a national union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and assisted by the Federation on this occasion. In the 
prosecution of this boycott the unionists went to some lengths to 
destroy the trade of the Loewe company. The company sought an 
injunction restraining the Hatters from interfering with their busi- 
ness ; and before long the case resolved itself into an attempt on the 
part of the Loewes to gain protection through the Anti-Trust Act, 
and to hold Lawlor and others liable, under that Act, as unionists, 
interfering with interstate commerce. 

The final decision of the Danbury Hatters’ case was given in the 
Supreme Court, February 3, 1908 (208 U. S. 274). The court was 
quite emphatic in its application of the Anti-Trust Law. Concerning 
the status of individuals restraining interstate commerce, and the 
point of view to be taken toward a series of restraining acts, the 
court repeated a statement it had made two years before in the 
case of Swift v. U. S. (1905; 196 U. S. 375). It applies generally. 
It is that a combination may be in restraint of interstate trade and 
within the meaning of the Act of July 2, 1890, although the persons 
exercising the restraint may not themselves be engaged in interstate 
commerce; and some of the means employed may be acts within a 
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state, and individually beyond the scope of federal authority, and 
operating to destroy intrastate as well as interstate trade; but the 
acts must be considered as a whole, and if the purposes are to 
prevent interstate transportation the plan is open to condemnation 
under the Anti-Trust Act. The court further ruled, in a way which 
applies very definitely to labor organizations, especially in view of 
their modern methods of seeking their ends, that a combination of 
labor organizations and the members thereof, to compel a manu- 
facturer whose goods are almost entirely sold in other states, to 
unionize his shops, and on his refusal to do so to boycott his goods 
and prevent their sale in states other than his own until such time 
as the resulting damage forces him to comply with their demands, 
is, under the conditions of this case, a combination in restraint of 
interstate trade or commerce within the meaning of the Sherman 
Act, and the manufacturer may maintain an action for damages 
under section seven of the Act. 

The Anti-Trust Act makes no distinction between classes of 
persons. Organizations of farmers and laborers were not exempted 
from its operation, notwithstanding the efforts which the records 
of Congress show were made in that direction. Indeed, this in- 
clusion was intentional. After calling attention to these facts, the 
Supreme Court went further in the Hatters’ case, perhaps, than 
ever before, regarding the breadth of application of this law. The 
courts, it should be noted, have clearly shown an inclination to cling 
to the notion that the Anti-Trust Law consists substantially of a 
specific application of the common law and does not go much farther. 
It may also be noted that actual developments in litigation under 
the Act have seemed to go farther, and to possess more severe 
possibilities, than the courts had admitted being aware of. But in 
a portion of the opinion in the Hatters’ case we find one exception 
to the studied conservative attitude previously noticed. Here the 
court allows its written words to coincide with the facts, as regards 
the practical workings of the law, as shown by the collection of 
various earlier cases decided under the Sherman Law, when it says 
that this Act has a broader application than the prohibition of 
restraints of trade unlawful at common law (Loewe v. Lawlor, 
1908, 208 U. S. 274). In explanation of this assertion, the court 
says also that the Act prohibits any obstruction which essentially 
obstructs the free flow of commerce between the states, or restricts, 
in that regard, the liberty of a trader to engage in business; and 
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this includes restrictions of trade aimed at compelling third parties 
and strangers involuntarily not to engage in the course of interstate 
trade except on conditions that the combination imposes. Of 
course it is seen at a glance that this statement by the court is very 
general ; but it is important to us here in this connection because it 
was first uttered in, and called forth by, a labor case under the 
Sherman Law; and because, by reason of its very generality, it 
makes this law so readily applicable to almost any union labor 
movement, large or small. 

It has been noted that, although the courts have not yet declared 
a trade union, as such, to be a trust, it would be only a short step 
to the adoption of that attitude. Pertinent in this connection is the 
decision, given November 20, 1909, in the United States Circuit 
Court for the eastern district of Missouri, against the Standard Oil 
Company. In the decision Judge Sanborn emphasizes what has 
already been stated many times in cases under the Anti-Trust Law. 
“If the necessary effect of a contract, combination, or conspiracy 
is to stifle, or directly and substantially to restrict free competition 
in commerce among the states or with foreign nations, it is a con- 
tract, combination or conspiracy in restraint of that trade, and it 
violates this law.” Then he adds “And the power to restrict compe- 
tition in interstate and international commerce vested in a person 
or in an association of persons by a contract or combination is indi- 
cative of its character, for it is to the interest of the parties that such 
a power should be exercised and the presumption is that it will be.” 
Judge Hook, in a concurring opinion, further emphasizes the idea 
that anything which prevents naturally competitive organizations 
from competing is in violation of the Sherman Act. In view of 
these declarations in the Standard Oil Decision, so recently pub- 
lished throughout the country, the question has been raised whether 
a labor union as such does not actually come within the definition of 
combinations inherently illegal. Whether it does or does not seems 
to depend partly upon whether the courts will hold that an attempt 
to create a monopoly of labor in any trade or group of trades is an 
attempt to monopolize any part of interstate commerce, and more 
particularly on whether the Supreme Court will affirm that the 
possession of the power to restrain interstate-commerce (which un- 
doubtedly rests to some degree in every person and organization 
connected with the industrial life of our country) is indicative of 
the exercise of that power, or, in other words, that the possession 
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of such power points to the presumption that it will be exercised. 
The indications are that the Supreme Court will not soon go to 
such an extreme. Meanwhile the labor union, as such, is not in 
violation of the Anti-Trust Law. 

In summary, three facts are to be noted in regard to the relations 
of the labor unions and the federal Anti-Trust Law. First, nothing 
- in these cases indicates that the union itself is illegal, but the infer- 
ence is that through the union organization and agencies a con- 
spiracy or an action in restraint of trade can readily be fostered. 
Second, in the application of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to labor 
unions in the two groups of enterprises, manufacturing and trans- 
portation—productive and distributive—the courts have made it 
applicable to any union, whether intrastate or interstate, which 
directly and specifically affects interstate commerce to restrain it. 
Third, the logical and consistent holding, by the courts, to the gen- 
eral principles of interpretation of the Sherman Act, already out- 
lined, allowed of no other result in these labor cases. 

C. J. Primm 
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Tue New Rariroap PROGRAMME 
ConTROL OF CAPITALIZATION, ETC. 
FEDERAL INCORPORATION 
READJUSTING CIRCULATION TAXES 
Pusiic LANp LEGISLATION 

A Stupy or Nationat BANKS 


The first positive indication of the economic policy of President 
Taft has been given in a special message to Congress, under date 
of January 7, in which are discussed the questions of railroad 
control and federal incorporation (House Doc. 484, 61st Cong., 2d 
Sess.). This event is the more notable because of the failure of 
the President in his first annual message, presented at the opening 
of Congress, to afford definite indications of his ideas upon the 
more controverted issues of national politics; and because of the 
subsequent doubt and hesitation which have surrounded the develop- 
ment of the administration’s plans. As now presented, the scheme 
is of decidedly radical character, transcending, in its application to 
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the railroads as corporations, the ideas which had been urged by 
President Roosevelt during the latter part of his administration. 
President Taft’s plan as to railroads has taken form in a bill drawn 
by the Attorney-General of the United States and presented on 
January 10 in the lower chamber by Representative Townsend, of 
Michigan. This bill is the product of elaborate and long-continued 
study carried on by a committee including not only the Attorney- 
General but also the Solicitor-General of the United States, the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Mr. Town- 
send, with several others. The ideas presented in the bill offered by 
Mr. Townsend follow closely the suggestions of the message, and 
are about as follows: (1) The establishment of a court composed of 
five judges to be known as the United States Court of Commerce 
and to have general jurisdiction in all railroad cases. (2) The 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act in such a way as to 
provide for vesting the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
authority to investigate any increase in rates upon its own initiative 
and to suspend a rate increase for a period not exceeding sixty 
days beyond the date when such rate will take effect, pending in- 
vestigation. (3) The granting to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of power to prescribe regulations governing the routing of 
freight, shippers being granted the right to choose between two or 
more established through routes to which the initial carrier may 
be a party. (4) The separation of power over proceedings affecting 
orders and decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the placing of it under the charge of an Assistant Attorney-General 
to be directed by the Attorney-General of the United States. (5) A 
provision of law requiring a carrier upon written request of any 
shipper to quote in writing the rate or charge applicable to the 
proposed shipment under penalty of $250 fine for refusal or omis- 
sion or error in quoting such rate. 


Joined with the recommendations for the amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce law and for changes in the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over railroads is found a series of recom- 
mendations which lie on the border line between railroad legislation 
and corporation legislation or regulation. These may be grouped as 
follows: (1) Legislation legalizing agreements between carriers with 
respect to rates subject to the general control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the agreements being allowed to specify the 
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classifications of freight and the rates, fares, and charges which they 
agree to establish; copies of such agreements to be promptly filed 
with the Commission and to be subject to the right of the carriers 
to withdraw from or cancel such agreements if they desire. 
(2) The amendment of the existing law so as to prohibit every 
railroad company from acquiring interests of any kind in capital 
stock, and from purchasing or leasing any railroad, of any other 
corporation which competes with it for business under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; provided that this shall not prevent any cor- 
poration which at the present time owns not less than 50 per cent. 
of the outstanding stock of any railroad company from acquiring 
additional stock. (3) The enactment of legislation forbidding the 
issue of capital stock by railroad companies at less than the par 
value of such stock, such par value to be paid up in money, or the 
issue of any bonds or other obligations except short-time notes save 
upon the payment of the par or reasonable market value of such 
bonds or obligations, the Interstate Commerce Commission to have 
general control over the issue of all securities of whatever kind. 
(4) The granting of power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine upon the uniform construction of safety 
appliances for use on railway trains. (5) The granting of a right 
to bring suit under the Interstate Commerce Employers’ Liability 
Act at points other than those located within the jurisdiction of the 
district in which the carrier’s home office is situated. These changes 
would, it is believed, result in making the railroad regulation laws 
passed under the administration of President Roosevelt attain their 
object much more nearly than they now do and would remove much 
of the antagonism existing among shippers toward the present 
administration of the Interstate Commerce Act. The measures 
proposed practically accept the ideas urged by President Roosevelt 
in regard to railroad control and develop the system then established 
toward its logical conclusion. Of the recommendations, probably 
the only one of decidedly novel character is that which calls for 
an Interstate Commerce Court with carefully defined jurisdiction 
separating railroad cases, as described, from the general jurisdiction 
of the ordinary federal courts. 


While President Taft’s recommendations with respect to rail- 
road control, to the question of combinations, and to that of the 
labor relationships of carriers are not novel, and are of interest 
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chiefly in their details, the same cannot be said of the suggested 
changes in regard to the management of what is called “the trust 
problem.” President Taft has given a significant review of the 
present condition of the law under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as rendered in cases involving the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
Perhaps the most striking fact about the message is that it takes 
a definite position in favor of the maintenance of the present Anti- 
Trust Law. This is in direct opposition to the notion which has been 
generally put forward for some time past that the law was obsolete 
and called for total repeal or drastic change. The President now 
says that “The value of a statute which is rendered more and more 
certain in its meaning by a series of decisions of the Supreme Court 
furnishes a strong reason for leaving the act as it is, to accomplish 
its useful purpose, even though if it were being newly enacted useful 
suggestions as to change of phrase might be made.” Mr. Taft, 
moreover, rejects the suggestion that the law should be amended 
by adding the word “reasonable” as a qualification of the phrase 
“contracts in restraint of trade,” on the ground that this is to put 
into the hands of the courts a power impossible to exercise on any 
consistent principle which will insure the uniformity of decision 
essential to just judgment. His own idea of what is needed in con- 
nection with the control of trusts is seen in the suggestion that 
there be enacted “a general law providing for the formation of 
corporations to engage in trade and commerce among the states and 
with foreign nations, protecting them from undue interference by 
the states and regulating their activities so as to prevent the recur- 
rence, under national auspices, of those abuses which have arisen 
under state control.” The law desired is to permit the future issue 
of stock only for money or for property at a fair valuation; is to 
provide for a plan subjecting the “real and personal property only 
of such corporations” to the same taxation as is imposed by the 
states within which they are situated upon other similar property; 
and is to prohibit the corporations thus organized from acquiring 
and holding stock in other corporations except under special condi- 
tions. This plan, says the President, would not result in furnishing 
a refuge to trusts but would retain the beneficial results of combina- 
tion while subjecting such combinations to appropriate control under 
federal charters. The alternatives then remaining to the worst 
offenders against the Anti-Trust Law would be to resolve themselves 
into their component parts or to continue business under some secret 
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trust, incurring the penalties of the criminal law thereby, or to 
reorganize in good faith under the federal law suggested. 


An interesting situation has arisen at the Treasury Department 
in consequence of the failure of Congress to enact proper bond 
legislation at the time when the tariff bill was being considered last 
summer. In the tariff bill as then passed, provision was made for 
the issue of $290,569,000 of Panama bonds at a rate not exceeding 
3 per cent., while the Secretary of the Treasury was further au- 
thorized to issue 3 per cent. temporary certificates of indebtedness 
running not more than one year to an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate $200,000,000. The old Panama bonds already outstand- 
ing were issued at 2 per cent. and had been largely used by the banks 
for the purpose of securing their note circulation or of protecting 
public deposits. The notes issued upon the security of such bonds 
have been subject to a circulation tax of one-half of 1 per cent., with 
the provision that any other bonds used as security for circulation 
should bear a tax of I per cent. per annum. Recent decline in the 
surplus has released a considerable number of 2 per cent. bonds 
within the past few months, and in consequence the twos have 
fallen at times very slightly below par. Conditions have now 
become such that the borrowing of money will shortly be necessary 
in order to meet the running expenses of the government, while 
the amount due to the general fund of the Treasury from Panama 
Canal account is about $100,000,000. Secretary MacVeagh is thus 
confronted with a difficult situation. Should he issue 2 per cent. 
bonds they probably could not be floated at par, and would unques- 
tionably operate to reduce the quotation of the already existing 2 
per cent. bonds in the open market. Under the law, he could issue 
such bonds at 3 per cent., but they would then be subject to a tax 
of 1 per cent., so that they would net the banks which desired to 
issue notes 2 per cent., as against the I I-2 per cent. which is netted 
by the Panama bonds now outstanding. This would probably lead 
to the substitution of such 3 per cent. bonds for the old 2 per cent. 
Panamas and would thus depreciate the latter on the market. Sec- 
retary MacVeagh is, therefore, desirous that Congress shall estab- 
lish circulation taxes on all new bonds at a rate which will net only 
I I-2 per cent. when they are used for circulation purposes, thus 
placing them upon an equality with the old twos in this respect. 
His plan would then be to go on with new bond issues, probably 
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up to $100,000,000, at 3 per cent., thus placing the issue upon a 
distinct investment basis. In case such bonds should seem to depress 
the market for existing securities he would buy in old 2 per cent. 
bonds with the proceeds. This would be the beginning of a process 
of refunding the public debt upon an investment rate and would 
effectually break with the present system under which the issue of 
national bank notes is stimulated by the conditions under which 
government bonds are issued. The proposed plan would be a 
very desirable step toward currency reform. Politically the 
interest in the present situation is seen in the fact that Senator 
Aldrich, the chairman of the National Monetary Commission, 
is taking ground against the reformation of the circulation 
taxes after the system advocated by Secretary MacVeagh. His 
position is said to be assumed on the ground that the enactment of 
the desired legislation would weaken the power of the Monetary 
Commission to secure the enactment of desired legislation on cur- 
rency and banking which, it is urged, should be of complete and 
general character. 


President Taft has responded to the call of Congress by sending 
to it the papers in the so-called Ballinger-Pinchot controversy 
(Sem. Doc. 248, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). These papers include 
the so-called “Glavis charges,’ which are contained in a docu- 
ment submitted to the President last summer and held nominally 
confidential until now. These charges are directed against Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger and are primarily of political interest. How- 
ever, the document, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
accompanying papers, constitutes a valuable description of existing 
conditions under the public land legislation of the United States. 
These conditions have been indistinctly recognized for a long time, 
but the question is now clearly put whether it will not be necessary 
for the government (1) to cease its practice of allowing mineral 
rights of known value to pass into private ownership upon a purely 
nominal payment; (2) to take further steps designed to prohibit 
the combination of individual claims into large tracts of land con- 
taining valuable minerals (now more or less directly secured by 
corporations which take them over from individuals who have 
secured their tlaims with the intention of turning them over to the 
monopolistic combinations) ; or (3) to adopt a plan for the leasing 
of such mineral rights, under suitable conditions, for terms of years 
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in any desired quantity. These points will now receive at the hands 
of Congress more or less careful investigation in the land inquiry 
about to be conducted through a special joint committee of the 
Senate and House. The conditions exhibited in the Glavis charges 
will furnish the typical instance upon which discussion of the 
general problem is likely to be based. The document is of particular 
interest on that account. 


Results of an elaborate study of banking resources in the United 
States are given by the National Monetary Commission in an ex- 
haustive series of tables now published as a congressional document 
(Sen. Doc. No. 225, 61st Cong., 2d Sess.). These tables were 
obtained through an inquiry conducted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency during the last spring and include returns from 22,491 
National, State, and private banks and loan and trust companies. 
The statistics show of course the usual data with reference to 
deposits, notes, loans of various classes, interbank deposits and 
the like; but their value lies in the extremely detailed and minute 
classification of figures which have heretofore been usually given 
as aggregates. There is a specially interesting group of tabu- 
lations, showing the detailed facts as to bank deposits and de- 


positors. Much attention is also given to the various classes of 
loans and extensions of credit and to the actual holdings of money 
and currency. The document is the first serious publication which 
has been placed before the public by the National Monetary Com- 
mission and, it is expected, will shortly be followed, in rapid suc- 
cession, by the others which have been announced. 
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Brief and Argument for Appellants, in the Case on the Illinois Ten-Hour 
Law for Women. By Louis D. Branpels, assisted by JosEPHINE GOLD- 
MARK. In the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, December Term, 
1909. Large 8vo, pp. 610. 


In 1906 the Supreme Court of Oregon sustained a ten-hour law for women. 
The defendant, who was convicted for violation of the law, carried it before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the law was again and finally 
affirmed. The State of Oregon, in the contest before the federal supreme court, 
retained Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, as counsel. Mr. Brandeis filed a 
brief which was remarkable for the emphasis laid upon the legislation enacted 
in other states and countries, upon factory reports and other official documents 
of similar character, and upon statements of scientific authorities—material 
which is not commonly met with in legal briefs. Mr. Justice Brewer, in his 
opinion, took notice of this somewhat extraordinary character of the argument 
presented, and apparently did not feel quite sure whether the long array of 
non-judicial authorities and precedents constituted authority in the technical 
sense. “It may not be amiss,” he said, “before examining the constitutional 
question to notice the course of legislation as well as expressions of opinion 
from other than judicial sources. .... The legislation and opinions referred 
to may not be, technically speaking, authorities, and in them is little or no 
discussion of the constitutional question presented to us for determination, yet 
they are significant of a widespread belief that woman’s physical structure and 
the function she performs in consequence thereof, justify special legislation 
restricting or qualifying the conditions under which she should be permitted to 
toil. ... a widespread and long continued belief .... is worthy of consid- 
eration.” 

When, a few months ago, a ten-hour law for women, enacted in Illinois in 
1909, was declared unconstitutional by a lower court and the case was taken on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Illinois, Mr. Brandeis was again asked to serve 
as counsel in support of the law. The result is the present work—another brief 
of the same general character as that in the Oregon case, but greatly enlarged. 
The material for it was sifted and collected by Miss Josephine Goldmark, of 
New York. It is an apparently exhaustive collection of statutes, official docu- 
ments, and expressions of scientific opinion bearing upon the effect on women 
of prolonged industrial work. It presents every phase of the subject, economic, 
social, pathological, hygienic, and eugenic, and will be an invaluable source of 
information to the student of labor conditions. The legal propositions which 
it states are brief and concise, and the legal authorities which it cites are very 
few. 

The peculiar character of these briefs has been widely commented upon 
and makes them worthy of comment quite apart from the bearing they may have 
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upon any given case. Their significance lies in the fact that they inaugurate 
a new departure in the treatment of constitutional questions, When we speak 
of certain rights as constitutional, we imply that they are not under the abso- 
lute control of the legislature. They should therefore not yield to legislative 
restraint, unless the welfare of the community demands it. Whether there is 
such a demand or not, is a question of fact. Judicial control must therefore 
mean that the courts can go into the question of fact, and it is the full realiza- 
tion of this logical consequence of the principle of judicial control which 
constitutes the striking feature of the Brandeis briefs. They recognize the 
difficulty of the task imposed upon the courts, and seek to place them in a 
position where they can exercise their control intelligently and upon a basis 
of full information. They go upon the theory that where facts are not notorious 
those who propose to interfere with private contracts and arrangements must be 
prepared to show to the courts that there was a body of enlightened scientific 
opinions which supported the legislative judgment. Along this path lie safety 
and justice to the different interests affected by industrial legislation. It would 
undoubtedly be better if all this material were presented to the legislature 
before it acted. For the present, however, there seems a better chance for 
exhaustive, scientific, and impartial consideration in the judicial contest. If 
it is understood that legislation will have to stand a searching test as to its 
justification in facts and conditions, much of the present uncertainty regarding 
the validity of legislation wiil disappear. 

From this point of view the most extreme advocates of the doctrine of 
freedom of contract must join with the friends of progressive labor legis- 
lation in welcoming the line of argument taken in Mr. Brandeis’ brief. 


Selections from the Economic History of the United States, 1765-1860. By 
Guy Stevens CALLenperR. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. xviiit+ 
819. $2.75. 

Teachers of the economic history of the United States are placed under 
deep obligations to Professor Callender for this valuable compilation of readings. 

A course of lectures on the subject, even if given in connection with a text- 
book, can do little more than guide and inspire the student. In the field of 
descriptive economics concrete problems should be placed before the student by 
the abundant use of raw material. This concrete material requires careful 
analysis and leads to close, consecutive thought. Only the largest libraries can 
furnish this orignal material; even in these libraries the materials are widely 
scattered throughout magazines, books; diaries, public documents, etc.; and when 
the necessary materials are found there’ is a lack of sufficient copies. This 
demand for supplementary material has led to the compilation and publication 
of numerous “Readings.” The one under review is equal to the best already 
on the market. 

The editor states that the book is intended tc be used as reading to sup- 
plement a course of lectures or in connection with a brief textbook serving the 
same purpose. The book will be found serviceable, also, in general courses in 
American history that emphasize the economic and social as well as the political 
and military side of our national development. The editor disclaims any attempt 
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at making a collection of documents and sources, but the book is largely such 
material. He insists that it is rather an account of economic affairs by persons 
who, for various reasons, were in a position to understand them. He further 
states his object by saying that economic history should (1) describe and explain 
the economic life of the people at all stages of their development; (2) investi- 
gate the relation of economic affairs to politics; (3) attempt to show the influ- 
ence of economic life upon the social evolution of the country. 

The chapter titles are as follows: (1) “The United States in the Eco- 
nomic History of the World”; (2) “Colonial Economy”; (3) “Colonial Policy” ; 
(4) “Economic Aspects of the Revolution”; (5) “Economic Situation and the 
New Government”; (6) “Foreign Influences”; (7) “Rise of Internal Com- 
merce”; (8) “Transportation”; (9) “Rise of Manufactures”; (10) “Representa- 
tive Views of the Protective Tariff’; (11) “Currency”; °(12) “Settlement of the 
West”; (13) “The Public Land Policy”; (14) “The Organization of Labor and 
Capital”; (15) “The Economics of Slavery.” The sub-topics are conveniently 
and logically arranged. 

The editor has fourteen brief introductory essays for as many different 
chapters. These show keen insight into the salient facts of our economic life 
and seem altogether too short; but perhaps longer introductions would have 
defeated his main purpose. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that each author quoted should have a 
biographical paragraph; also, that each selection should have a brief statement 
pointing out its general significance. Both points should be insisted upon if the 
book is to be of the greatest service to general readers. Again, the reviewer 
emphatically protests against the proportion observed by the editor. Agricul- 
ture—the greatest industry of our history—is almost ignored, and labor is too 
scantily treated. 

In spite of these few defects, the book is a good one and undoubtedly 
will receive the hearty welcome that its high worth justifies. 

JereEMIAH S. Younc 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Responsibility for Crime: An Investigation of the Causes of Crime and a 
Means of Its Prevention. By Puiip A. Parsons. “Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. New 
York: Columbia University, 1909. 8vo, pp. 194. $1.50. 

This is an explanation of crime on the basis of Professor Giddings’ theory 
of the sociological significance of stimulation and response. Theoretical chapters 
on criminal classes, punishment, and heredity and environment are followed by 
critical discussions of the death penalty, prison system, jury, justice and restitu- 
tion, and propagation. The concluding chapters give the author’s remedy and 
wander afield into education and progress. 

To the economist perhaps the central point of interest should be the treat- 
ment of environment and heredity. If criminals are in the main criminals by 
environment the diminution of crime is a relatively simple process—remove 
the kind of environment that produces criminals. If, however, there is a 
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relatively large number of “born” criminals, then the practical problem is one 
of eugenics, and reform is a much longer and more expensive process, though 
perhaps surer in the long run. The author in the main throws extreme emphasis 
on heredity and leaves the impression that in his opinion environment is entirely 
secondary in the process of crime. Needless to say, there is no statistical proof 
offered. He shows a working knowledge of the writings of the criminal anthro- 
pologists, but he nowhere attempts a critical estimate of their conclusions. Is 
it, then, so conclusively settled that a numerous class of born (and hence irre- 
claimable) criminals exists? We doubt it. Criminal anthropologists on the 
one hand and the eugenics enthusiasts on the other habitually fail to count the 
possible influence of environment in the products which they attribute entirely 
to heredity. Could the social environment of the members of the Jukes family 
have been different, is it by any means certain that any overwhelming propor- 
tion of them would have been criminals? No number of family genealogies will 
throw unmistakable light on this matter until we have equally painstaking study 
of the environment of every individual under consideration. 

The author allows his own subjective opinions too much play. The result, 
notably in his treatment of the prison system, is a certain suggestion of rhetorical 
dogmatism—perhaps it would be better to say the uncurbed enthusiasm of the 
critic out for a scalp—which should not mar the otherwise fair pages of a 
scientific monograph. There are other indications that the author would have 
done well to have given himself more time to digest his material before pub- 
lishing. His definition of crime, for instance, is so loose that it will cover any 
infraction of custom, while his definition of a criminal as “a person who com- 
mits crime” is not very enlightening. 

In his chapter on punishment, he takes, with all the enthusiasm of a disciple, 
a philosophically deterministic position, yet manages to hold that all individuals, 
even the lunatic and the born criminal, are “socially” responsible. It would be 
much nearer the truth to say that society itself is responsible for their acts, 
because it has the power to remove the causal conditions producing the lunatic 
or the criminal, whether those conditions lie in heredity or in environment. 

Since heredity plays so great a part we should expect to see the death penalty 
upheld, but the author shrinks from it as against our humane instinct. This 
instinct, however, (somewhat rhetorically) needs educating so that “bejeweled 
donors” will not “crush street gamins under their motor wheels while hurrying 
to a meeting of the society for the prevention of cruelty to animals.” One 
wonders, by the way, what the heredity theory of crime is going to do with the 
joy-rider and other “criminaloids.” We wonder also whether our humanity is 
as humane as we think it. Is it after all humane to shrink from the thought of 
quietly, reverently, even religiously chloroforming those hopeless tragedies of 
existence whose cost to society in pain and wealth is secondary only to Dread- 
noughts and war? We suggest a search for a deeper and less conventionally 
sentimental conception of humaneness, 

The author’s remedy is “segregation.” ‘This seems to us to involve imprison- 
ment, which he condemns. The “forced labor’ which he recommends suggests 
to us the southern chain-gang. Is he prepared to advocate that? We agree 
that the present jury system should go, but we hang back a little from the instant 
conclusion that the jury of the future should consist of “a group of experts 
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trained in criminal anthropology and sociology and psychology.” We are in- 
clined to think the author’s point that “true justice consists not in punishing a 
wrongdoer but in redressing the wrongs committed by him” is a good one, even 
if it does suggest distantly a return to the Anglo-Saxon bot and wergild. 

Barring the slight enthusiasms to which we have alluded, Dr. Parsons proves 
himself the possessor of an exceptionally clear and vigorous style. It is a 
pleasure to find good English in a type of composition where it is too often con- 
spicuous by its absence. And as to subject-matter the book as a whole is one 
which the lay reader will gain much by reading, and which the professional 
criminologist and penologist will have to reckon with. 

A. B. Wore 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Toward Social Reform. By Canon anp Mrs. S. A. Barnett. New York: 

Macmillan, 1909; 12mo; pp. 352. $1.50 net. 

A book of this kind, made up as it is of brief papers upon a wide variety of 
subjects, from “Lady Visitors and Girls’ to “The Unemployable” and “The 
Place of Public Libraries in Education,” many of them republished from well- 
known and easily accessible periodicals, and merely bound together by a title-page 
and an introduction, must have exceptionally good subject-matter, handled with 
exceptional skill, fully to justify itself. Few busy Americans will have the 
patience or the interest to read many of these essays, especially as their style 
is notably lacking in life. Nevertheless the book will prove a useful addition 
to the table of one who desires an intelligent discussion of current, concrete 
problems and conditions facing English philanthropy and reform. The authors 
are on the ground and apparently know their ground well. 

The book is divided into five parts, dealing respectively with “Social Re- 
formers,” “Poverty,” “Education,” “Recreation,” and “Housing.” To the latter 
subject is devoted but one paper. The best and most timely essays are those 
on unemployment, in Part II, The papers are nearly all exceedingly concrete, 
sometimes tiresome in their detail; but they abound in specific suggestions for 
future steps in reform that may prove useful to the American as well as the 
English philanthropist. There is no index. 

A. B. Wore 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Crime Problem: What to Do about It. How to Do It. By Cou. Vin- 
CENT Myron Masten, Military Instructor at the Elmira Reformatory. 
Elmira: Star-Gazette Co., 1909. 12mo, pp. 12+156. 


Cheaply bound, poorly printed, with glaring typographical errors on nearly 
every page, this book at first sight appears simply one more example of that 
numerous tribe of productions turned out by the country press for people anxious 
to get into print. Nor is the impression altered much by the picturesquely gran- 
diloquent language in which the author now and then indulges. It seems fully 
confirmed when we open the book at random and find a paragraph like this: “For 
habituals, justice of the resilient temper of the Damascus blade which may easily 
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be circled point to grip crest, but which unfailingly insist upon the true angle of 
service.” That seems to condemn the book at once to the “freak” shelf. A little 
patient reading, however, brings the conviction that the author has something to 
say, much good, hard common-sense, and concrete experience to draw upon. The 
lack of the latter, of course, is the chief handicap of academic writers like Dr. 
Parsons, whose dissertation upon Responsibility for Crime evidences as great an 
admiration for criminal-anthropological theory as Col. Masten manifests scorn 
for it. Col. Masten advocates sweeping reforms in our immigration policy, in 
prison discipline; he condemns in general the indeterminate sentence, and lays 
down new lines for the organization of a reformatory system and of industrial 
schools for the training of boys who are in the incipient stages of ‘criminality. 
As intimated, however, his style, and the reprehensble slovenliness of his pub- 
lisher, will stand very much in the way of his getting a fair hearing. 
A. B. WoLFe 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Small Holders: What They Must Do to Succeed. By Epwin A. Pratt. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1909. 8vo, pp. vii+247. 2s. net. 


One result of the recent inquiry into the agricultural conditions in England 
was the passage of the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907, designed 
to make it easier for those so desiring to secure small holdings. The author 
of this volume seeks to emphasize the fact that small holdings alone will not 
serve to banish the trouble which has arisen because of the flocking of the agri- 
cultural population to the town, the depressed condition of agriculture, the 
unemployment in urban centers, the falling-off in national stamina, and the 
importation of food supplies which the country could raise itself. It is not 
simply a question of small holdings, nor indeed one of protective duties; the 
fundamental difficulty lies deeper, and what is really needed to overcome the 
evils resulting from foreign competition in agricultural produce is effective 
production, This is best obtained through co-operative tenancy. Outright 
ownership is neither necessary nor practicable. Co-operation, or organization, 
is essential in: (1) the acquiring of land; (2) the production of commodities 
for sale; and (3) the marketing of products, “thus enabling small cultivators 
to operate with the advantages of large ones and establishing the economic 
soundness of an otherwise economically unsound position.” One would probably 
wish to make a more thorough study of details, following the suggestion of this 
last statement; but the author’s emphasis on productive efficiency is most re- 
freshing, even if one does not follow him in all of his conclusions. 


Trust Companies: Their Organization, Growth, and Management. By Ciay 
Herrick. New York: Bankers Publishing Co., 1909. Large 8vo, pp. 
viii+481. 

The rise of trust companies to their present position of importance is such 

a recent phenomenon that the literature on the subject is very meager. In 

fact, there is but one other recent volume—that of Messrs. Kirkbride and 

Sterrett—similar in scope and general character to the one before us. Such 
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a situation naturally provokes comparison. To a considerable extent the two 
books supplement rather than duplicate one another. Subjects which were either 
not touched upon or only slightly developed in the older book, but are particu- 
larly noteworthy in this new volume, are: a brief history of the trust-company 
movement and legislation in the United States; a summary of state and terri- 
torial laws relating to trust companies, which occupies a sixth of the book; 
and an elaborate descripion, including numerous illustrations, of the forms and 
records used in different departments of the trust company, a topic which 
occupies over two-fifths of the book. To this extent it is an excellent supple- 
ment to the earlier book; but in other respects it comes nearer to covering the 
same ground—for the most part, or at least for most purposes, in a less satis- 
factory manner, since it is more purely technical in character, pays less 
attention to the broader aspects of the question (a feature in which both are 
very deficient), and is generally less fitted to meet the needs of the ordinary 
reader. This book will thus be valuable chiefly for those interested in the 
technical side of trust companies. 


History of New York Ship Yards. By JouHN H. Morrison. New York: 

W. F. Sametz & Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. 165. 

From the time of the Dutch occupation down to the building of the last 
ship in 1868 the seven-year period during the Revolution when the British held 
the city was the only time that New York did not have a shipyard. The 
author, in recounting the history of the industry in that city, starts with a brief 
and rather scrappy account of the situation in colonial days, and then traces it 
down through the slow revival after the Revolution, the prosperous days between 
1816 and 1830, and the labor troubles which succeeded, to the brilliant years 
between 1850 and 1855 when the American clipper was unrivaled on the seas. 
The decline following the Civil War was precipitate, and a few scant pages suffice 
to complete the tale. The book is written as a narrative history, and is con- 
cerned with the statement of facts rather than an explanation of those facts or 
an exposition of their relation to the industry as a whole. Details are in great 
evidence. From them one can learn when certain technical advances, such as 
copper sheathing, use of live oak, dry docks, and the fast clipper design came in; 
or can trace the history of certain ship-building firms, their location, the boats 
they built, and their records. The construction of Fulton’s “Clermont” is care- 
fully described. There is an interesting account of the labor troubles of the 
early thirties and the movement for a ten-hour day, in whith the ship-builders 
took a leading part. It is as a source for the facts concerning the industry in 
New York that this book will be chiefly useful. 


Introduction to Public Finance. By Cart C. Prenn. 3d Edition. New 
York: Macmillan, 1909. 8vo, pp. xiv+480. $1.75 net. 
In this edition of his Introduction Professor Plehn has added a hundred 
pages of new matter, and revised, somewhat cautiously, the text of the earlier 
editions. The book as it first appeared was an excellent one; in the present 
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form its usefulness has been greatly enhanced. Professor Plehn in this re- 
vision lays even more emphasis upon practical considerations than in the earlier 
editions. Wide experience in financial administration has made it possible for 
him to write of the practice of taxation with a sureness of judgment that is 
difficult of attainment for the mere scholar. The theoretical part of the work, 
on the other hand, remains practically unchanged. 

For the American student the most important change in treatment is found 
in the chapter on the “General Property Tax.” In the earlier editions the 
character of this tax was assumed to be fairly well known to the reader; the 
author’s efforts were mainly directed to a criticism of it. Careful study of this 
tax has forced upon Professor Plehn the conclusion that we have in America 
not one, but many, forms of the general property tax, and that it is misleading 
to lump them all together as is commonly done by financial writers. There 
appear to be at least three distinct types of this tax, according to our author, 
and the problems arising under each one are in a measure peculiar to it. 

An attempt is made to find a new term descriptive of the “commercial” or 
“contractual” revenues termed “prices” by Professor Seligman. Professor 
Plehn advocates the use of the term “rates” for such charges. He finds a 
justification for the use of this term in the fact that the government monopo- 
lizes the sources of these revenues, and, he asserts, monopoly charges are more 
frequently known as “rates” than as prices (p. 89). This appears to be very 
doubtful; the term “rate” is, further, as commonly employed to describe com- 
petitive charges as monopolistic. There is an objection to giving this meaning 
to a term which, in finance, has already a widely different significance. 


A. S. J. 


The Gilds of China. By H. B. Morse.. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1909. 8vo, pp. ix+o2. 

“In her gilds, as in so many other of her institutions,” says the author, 
“China illustrates for us Europe as it was in the Middle Ages; but while the 
points of resemblance are numerous there are many differences, all equally 
illuminative of the differences between the social and political organization of 
the East and of the West.” He thus undertakes, not only a succinct historical 
account of the Chinese gilds, but a brief and pointed comparison between them 
and the English gilds of former times. The two had a common motive—the 
desire to secure and retain exclusive advantages for themselves. The gilds still 
continue to exist in China, partly because they have not fully accomplished their 
mission, partly because of the still prevailing theory that any benefit granted an- 
other must pro tanto diminish one’s own profits, partly also for the reason that the 
amassing of capital has progressed so slowly in China, while the law there does 
not give the individual any adequate protection against the gild. The historical 
and comparative material, which includes an account of the famous Gild 
Merchant or Co-Hong of Canton, has been effectively presented, the author’s 
previous experience well fitting him for the task. A point of particular interest 
to Americans at present is the description of the unusual power and effectiveness 
with which some of these gilds have been able to wield the boycott when they 
were so inclined, 
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The Immigrant Tide: Its Ebb and Flow. By Epwarp A. STEINER. New 

York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. 370. $1.50. 

Probably no books show a closer or more personal contact with the immi- 
grant than those of Professor Steiner. In general character the present volume 
is similar to his previous book, On the Trail of the Immigrant. It is entirely 
based on personal observation and experience—bits from the life history of the 
many immigrants in this country and Europe whom he has come to know— 
where the underlying struggle for existence gives room for comedy as well as 
tragedy. The human element predominates; and all is vitalized, not only by 
the author’s fluent and entertaining style, but also by his deep and sympathetic 
interest in the subject. Deserving of particular mention is the description of 
the effect of the returned immigrant on European conditions. “So far as my 
observation goes,” says the writer (p. 75), “I feel certain that emigration has 
been of inestimable economic and ethical value to the three great monarchies 
chiefly concerned, namely: Italy, Austro-Hungary, and Russia. It has with- 
drawn inefficient labor and has returned some of it capable of more and better 
work; it has lifted the status of the peasantry to a degree which could not 
have been achieved even by a revolution; it has educated the neglected masses, 
lifted them to a higher standard of living, and has implanted new and vital 
ideals.” Some of the attendant evils mentioned are: more discontent, less 
respect for authority, accentuation of certain social evils, some mistaken use of 
the new wealth, and the straining of family ties. 


La Columbie britannique. Etude sur la colonisation au Canada. By ALBERT 
Mét1n. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1909. 8vo, pp. 431. 12 fr. 


A satisfactory general description of the settlement, economic resources, 
industry, and commerce of British Columbia. Chief attention is given to the 
economic resources including geological formation, fisheries, forests, mines, and 
agricultural lands. The economic life is less thoroughly treated, though the 
author touches such topics as transportation, wages, conditions of labor, immi- 
gration, concentration of control, and the influence of American capital. Nu- 
merous excellent illustrations and several maps are included. 


A Bibliography of Unemployment and the Unemployed. By F. Isaper 
Taytor. London: P. S. King & Son, 1909. 8vo. pp. xx+71. Is. 6d. 
(cloth, 2s). 

This bibliography is the first of a series by students connected with the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, under the editorship of 
Hon. W. P. Reeves. It covers nearly eight hundred books, reports, pamphlets, 
and articles; but it does not pretend to be “more than a summary guide to the 
principal publications of the United Kingdom, and to some of those of France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States, for the most part within the last quarter 
of a century.” An excellent preface by Sidney Webb expresses the belief that 
through “the discovery, in the necessary conditions of unorganized Casual Em- 
ployment, of the actual cause of the permanent existence of a surplus of chron- 
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ically ‘under-employed’ laborers .... the problem is now soluble, theoretically 
at once, and practically as soon as we care to solve it.” In proof of this he 
presents a brief summary of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission 
and explains the remedy advocated by the minority for regulating the ex- 
penditures on public works so as to find work for the unemployed when the 
demand for labor is below normal. 


Bibliographie générale des industries 4 domicile. Royaume de Belgique, Office 
du Travail. Bruxelles: Albert Dewit, Libraire-Editeur, 1908. 8vo, pp. 
viiit+3o1. 3 fr. 

Worthy of note is the bibliography on domestic or home industries pub- 
lished by the Belgian bureau of labor. It contains over 2,200 titles divided under 
the headings: (1) “General Theory;” (2) “Studies of Special Industries in 
Different Countries;” (3) “Reform and Aid.” All European and American 
publications are covered; and the value of the bibliography is greatly increased 
by notes on the journals referred to and by two indices, one of authors, the 
other of industries and countries, 
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Kleeis, F. Die Entwickelung des Ver- 
sicherungsgedankens, Soz. Monat. 
13:1607-11. D. 16, ’oo. 

Lederer, E. Die dsterreichische Sozial- 
versicherungsvorlage. J. Gesetzgebung 
33:1643-72. O. ’oo. 

Malzac, M. Retraite—mutualité—assist- 
ance. Rev. polit. et parl. 62:471-85. 
D. ’og. 


MIGRATION AND POPULATION 


Barré, H. L’immigration francaise dans 
les Bouches-du-Rhéne et |’émigration 
de ce départment dans les autres cir- 
conscriptions métropolitaines. P.: 
Impr. nationale, 1909. 19 p. 8° 

Emigration report, Port of Calcutta, 1908. 
(Gov’t of India publications.) 1s. 

tImmigration laws and regulations of 
July 1, 1907. 7th ed. Oct., 1909. 88 p. 
(Bur. of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion.) roc. 

Kohler, Max Ja. Un-American charac- 
ter of race legislation. Phila.: Ameri- 
can academy of political and social 
science, 1909. 55-73 p. (Publications 
of the American academy of political 
and social science.) 25¢. 

Payne, E. G. Die Einfiihrung der 
Chinesenarbeit in Siidafrika. Diss. 
Bonn: Seb. Foppen, 1909. 30 p. 8°. 

Pikler, Jul. Das Budapester System der 
Todesursachenstatistik. Ein Beitrag 
zur Frage der internationalen Ver- 
gleichbarkeit. B.: Puttkammer & 
page 1909. 41 p. Lex. 89, 
M. o. 

Ulrich, Friederich. Ueber die Morbidi- 
tat unter den Aertzen. Diss. Géttigen: 
W. Fr. Kaestner, 1909. 87 p. gr. 8°. 

tWilbur, Cressy L. Mortality statistics, 
1908. 133 p. 4°. (Bur. of census. 
Bul. 104.) 200. 


Periodicals 


Baines, J. A. The recent growth of popu- 
lation in Western Europe; an essay 
in international comparison. one Stat. 
Soc. Jour. 72:685-713. D. 

Fabre, L. A. La fuite des a 
pastorales frangaises. Réf. soc. 58: 
730-45. D. 16, ’oo. 

Gerlach, O. Ansiedlung von Landar- 
beitern in Norddeutschland. Be- 
sprochen von A. Skalweit. a Gesetz- 
gebung 33:1796-1800. O. 

Heiderich, H. Das Rresden des 
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Deutschtums in den _ Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika. Annalen 
deut. Reichs 42:875-80. N. ’o9. 

Johnson, R. H. The evolution of man 
and its control. Pop. Sc. Mo. 76:49- 

7o. Ja. ’Io. 

Marshall, L. The way out. 
23:472-75. Ja. I, ’I0. 

Meuriot, P. Note sur la durée moyenne 
= la vie. Soc. stat. jour. 50:549-54. 

Pesciolini, R. L’emigrazione italiana 
nell’ America del Sud. Rivista inter. 
51:391-402. N. ’ 

Speranza, G. C. Handicaps i in America. 
Survey 23:465-72. Ja. 1, 10. 

Weyl, W. E. The Italian who lived on 
26 cents a day. il. Outlook 93:966-75. 
D. 25, ’o9 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CREDIT 


Banking almanack and directory, 1g1o. 
Lond.: Waterlow, 1909. 8°. 15s. 
Fovel, Massimo N. II credito agrario 
in Italia. Prefazione di Luigi Luz- 
zatti. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1909. 
8, L. 5. 
Freundt, Carl. 


Survey 


Das Wechselrecht der 
Postglossatoren. 2. Til.  Prisenta- 
tions-papier, Inhaberpapier, Indossa- 
ment. L.: Duncker & Humblot, 
1909. viit+153 p.gr. 8°. M. 3.60. 

Most, Otto. Die staidtische Sparkasse in 
Diisseldorf m. Sammelkasse u. Alters- 
sparkasse 1850-1908. Diisseldorf: L. 
Voss, 1909. 8+14 p. Lex. 8°. (Mit- 
teilungen zur Statistik der Stadt Diis- 
seldorf, 6.) M. 1.50. 

{tNational-bank act as amended and 
other laws relating to national banks. 
[Reprint] 1909. 161 p. (Treas. dept. 
doc. 2505.) 40c. 

TtNational monetary commission. Pub- 
lications in course of preparation for 
commission. N.’og. 1gp. 

Putney, Albert H. Currency, banking 
and exchange. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Cree pub. co., 1909. 7+418 p. 8°. 
$4.80. 

Schippel, Hans. Die neueste Entwick- 
lung des Silberhandels und sein Ver- 
haltnis zur mexikanischen Wahrungs- 
reform. Bonner Diss. L., 1909. 
x+46 p. gr. 8°. 

Schumacher, H. Le marché financier 
américain et sa récente crise monétaire. 
P: Giard & Briére, 1909. 92 p. 12.° 


Fr. 1.50. 
Voigt, Gust. Zinszahlen-Tabelle f. Bank- 
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en, Sparkassen, Kapitalisten u. Gewer- 
betreibende zur schnellen Berechnung 
v. Zinsen, Discont u. Contocorrent- 
Zinsen. 1 Tag fortlaufend bis 360 
Tage, f. jeden denkbaren Kapital- 
betrag bis zu gooooo Mark. 2. Aufl. 
Halle: Miiller, 1909. gr. 8% M. 
1.25. 

Weidmann, A. Das oo" 
schaft. Systematische Darstellg 
Bank-u. Waren-Kommission. 
nover: eo 1909. 2V., 
235 p. gr. 8°. M.8. 

Werner. C. Sterling-Umrechnungs- 
Tabelle. Kurstabellen f. die Umrechng. 
v. Pfund Sterling in Mark u. Pfennige 
u. umgekehrt, umfassend die ganzen u. 
die halben Kurse von 20, 15-20, 60 
einschl. zusammengestellt u. ausgearb. 
Berlin-Schéneberg, C. Regenhardt. 
1909. 95 p. Lex. 8°. M. 5.50. 

White, Horace. Address on the need of a 
central bank, delivered at the Finance 
Forum of the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
New York, November 17, 1909. 20 p. 

Zahnbrecher, Frz. X. Zur Einfiihrung 
v. Postsparkassen in Bayern unter 
besond. Beriicksicht. der laindlichen 
Spar-u. Darlehnskassenvereine. Miin- 
chen: M. Rieger, 1909. 110 p. 8°. 
M. 1.50. 


Han- 
342; 


Periodicals 

Allen, W. H. Immigrants’ hoards: 
the hidden factor in financial dis- 
turbances. Moody 8:456-60. D. ’oo. 

American banking and finance. Bank. 
Mag. Lond. 89:96-101. Ja. ’1o. 

Andréadés, A. History of the Bank of 
Mag. Lond. 89:96-101. Ja. ’1o. 
England (1640-1903). Reviewed by 
J. H. Hollander. Pol. Sc. Quar. 
24:709-12. D.’oo. 

Bankers’ profits during the second half 
of 1909. Bank. Mag. Lond. 89:40-43. 

a. Io. 

Brown, A. Selwyn-. Dangers of a central 
bank of issue. Moody 8:445-50. D. 
09. 

Central (A) bank of issue: a symposium. 
The evolution of central banking, by 
C. A. Conant; The central bank plan, 
by V. A. Morawetz; Government 
banking, by W. A. Peffer. No. Am. 
IQt:I-17. Ja. ’ro. 

Conant, C. A. A history of modern 
banks of issue. 4th ed> Reviewed by 
J. S. Nicholson. Econ. Jour. 19:592- 
95. D. ’oo. 

Evert, G. Die preussischen Sparkassen 
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im Rechnungsjahre 1907. Prussia Z. 
49: 175-220. 

Fowler, C. N. Essential financial and 
banking reforms. Atlan. 105:124-27. 
Ja. ’r0. 

Garino, A. La crisi americana del 74 
Riforma soc. 20:847-54. N.-D. 

Garino, A. Il rapporto dell’ amminis- 
trazione delle monete e delle medaglie 
al Ministero delle Finanze di Francia. 
Riforma soc. 20:887-95. N.-D. ’o9 

Goldschmidt, A. Studien zur argentin- 
ischen Wéahrungsreform von 1899. 
— deut. Reichs 42:861-74. N. 


Knifin, W. H. The teller and his task. 
Bank. Mag. N. Y. 80:60-68. Ja. ’ro. 

LaFarge, O. H. P. Savings deposits 
in Seattle. Bank. Mag. N. Y. 80:55- 
59. Ja. ’1o. 

Magee, J. D. The world’s production 
of gold and silver from 1493 to 1905. 
Jour. Pol. Econ. 18:50-58. Ja. ’10 

Monetary review of past month and = 
Bank. Mag. Lond. 89:69-90. Ja.’ 

Progress (The) of banking in tent 
Britain and Ireland during 1909. I. 
Capital and reserve funds. Bank. 
Mag. Lond. 89:1-32. Ja. ’1 

Spiethoff, A. Der enichnnneel in 
seinem Verhiltnisse zur Giiterwelt. 
J. Gesetzgebung 33:1417-37. O. ’og. 


RESOURCES 


tAyres, Philip W. Commercial impor- 
tance of White Mountain forests, 1909. 
32p. (Forest service. Circular 168.) 5c. 
tButler, B. S., and Siebenthal, C. E. 
Silver, copper, lead, and zinc in Cen- 
tral States, 1908, mine production. 
1909. 59 p. (Geological survey. 
From Mineral resources, 1908.) 5. 
tDale, T. N. Granites of Vermont; and 
statistics of granite production in Ver- 
mont, by Altha T. Coons. 138 p. 
(Geological survey. Bul. 404.) 200. 
tDay, David T. Production of platinum, 
1g08. 1909. 13p. (Geological survey. 
From Mineral resources, 1908.) 5c¢. 
{Department of agriculture and technical 
instruction for Ireland. Report on 
the sea and inland fisheries of Ireland 
for 1908. 8°. (Cd. 4930.) 8$d. 
Forest report, Bengal, 1908. (Gov't of 
India publications.) 7d. 
tHess, F. L. Production of tungsten, 
nickel, cobalt, vanadium, titanium, 
etc. 1909. 33 p. (Geological survey. 
From Mineral resources, 1909.) 5C. 
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Ludwig, Karl. Grundziige der Handels- 
u. Verkehrsgeographie (allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsgeographie). 2. Aufl. W.: 
A. Pichler’s Wwe., 1910. v+493 Pp. 
gr. 8°. M. 6. 

tLumber, lath, and shingles, 1908. 57 p. 
(Bur. of the census. Forest products 
2 [1908 series].) 5c. 

{Mines and quarries, general report and 
statistics for 1908. pt. 3. Output. 
(Cd. 4937.) 15. 5d. aes 

fNorth sea fisheries investigation com- 
mittee. 4th report (Northern area) 
on fishery and ie py investi- 
gations in the North Sea and adjacent 
waters. 1906-1908. (Cd. 4893.) 6s. 


4d. 

tSherfesse, W. F. Wood preservation in 
United States. 1909. 31 p. (Forest 
service. Bul. 78.) roc. 

{Surface water supply of United States, 
1907-8: pt. 2. South Atlantic Coast 
and eastern Gulf of Mexico; by M. R. 
Hall and R. H. Bolster. 1909. 226 p. 
(Geological survey. Water-supply paper 
242; H. doc. 173, 61st Cong. 2d. sess.) 
20€, 

Periodicals 

Ballinger, H. A. Water-power sites on 
the public domain. R. of Rs. 41:47-48. 
Ja. ’10. 

Elliott, F. M. Los Angeles’ twenty-five 
million dollar water system. 20th 
Cent. 1:291-97. Ja. ’Io. 

Finney, J. H. Forest resources and con- 
servation. Amer. Acad. Annals 35: 
67-76. Ja. ’to. 

Lathrop, J. E., and Turner, G. K. 
Billions of treasure. Shall the mineral 
wealth of Alaska enrich the Guggen- 
heim trust or the U. S. treasury? il. 
McClure 34:339-54. Ja. ’ro. 

New York’s conservation of water re- 
sources. il. R. of Rs. 41:77-87. Ja. 
"IO. 

Pressey, H. A. Water powers of the 
South. il. R. of Rs. 41:68-76. Ja. ’ro. 

Putnam, G. P. Opening up central 
Oregon. What the coming of the 
railroad means to a neglected empire. 
Putnam 7:387-96. Ja. ’1o. 

Tatum, S. Reclamation and drainage. 
Amer. Acad. Annals 35:77-80. Ja. ’1o. 

Washburn, F,S. The power resources of 
the South. Amer. Acad. Annals 35: 
81-98. Ja. ’ro. 

Wilson, W. Natural resources of New 
Zealand. il. Cassier 37:195-212. 
Ja. ’r0. 
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SOCIALISM 


Dufeuille, E. Sur la pente du collec- 
tivisme. P.: Calmann-Lévy, 1909. 
234 p. 8° Fr. 3. 

Mayer, Gust. —- Baptist v. 
Schweitzer u. die Sozialdemokratie. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutsch- 
en Arbeiterwegg. Jena: G. Fischer, 
1909. vii+448 P. . 8°, M. 8. 

Post, Louis Free m Social service. 
N. Y.: A. Wessels, 1909. 7+361 p. 
8°, *$1 net. 

Public opinion on socialism. Preface by 
Sir William Bull. 2d ed. Lond.: J. 
Ouseley, 1909. 142 p. 12° Is. net. 

Periodicals 

Bellut, E. L’internationale des jeunesses 
socialistes. Mouvement social : 
1251-58. N. ’og. 

Bernstein, E. Die Theorie in der Partei. 
Soz. Monat. 13:1531-37. D. 2, ’og9. 

Biermann, W. Die Weltanschauung 
des Marxismus. Besprochen von 
A. J. Sussnitzki. J. Gesetzgebung 
33:1771-74. O. ’oo. . 

Dickinson, G. L. Justice and liberty. 
A political dialogue. Reviewed by 
H. O. Meredith. Econ. Jour. 19: 567-70. 


D. ’o9. 
Flynn, E. G. The shame of Spokane. 
il. Inter. Soc. Rev. 10:610-19. Ja. ’ro. 
Kringen, O. Die norwegischen Wahlen 
und ihre Lehre fiir die Sozialdemo- 
kratie. Soz. Monat. 13:1528-31. 


D. 2, ’o9. 

Labor (A) party? Inter. Soc. Rev. ro: 
594-606. Ja. ’ro. 

Leimpeters, J. Der Kampf in Mansfeld. 


Soz. Monat. 13:1545-52. D. 2, ’oo. 
Roberts, E. Monarchical socialism in 
Germany. Scrib. 47:71-75. Ja. ’ro. 
Schmidt, R. Aussichten und Forder- 
ungen der Sozialpolitik. Soz. Monat. 
13:1525-28. D. 2, ’og. 

Stirton, A. M. Getting collective pos- 
session of industries. Inter. Soc. 
Rev. 10:636-40. Ja. ’Io. 

Tonnies, F. Ethik und Sozialismus. 
Arch. Sozial. 29:895-930. N. ’og. 

Zepler, W. Individualismus in der Partei. 
Soz. Monat. 13:1596-1607. D. 16, ’og. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Devine, Edward T. Social forces. N. Y.: 
Charities pub. committee, 1910. 226 p. 
12° $1.25. 
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Housing. Statement showing new work- 
ing class accommodations, 1908. 
(London county council publications.) 


alo Herm. Die Familien-Fideikom- 
misse v. wirtschaftlichen, legislator- 
ischen, geschichtlichen u. politischen 
Gesichtspunkten. B.: Puttkammer 
& Miihlbrecht, 1909. 255 p. gr. 8°. 
M. 7.20. 

Mitteilungen iiber den 50. allgemeinen 
Genossenschaftstag des allgemeinen 
Verbandes der auf Selbsthilfe beruh- 
enden deutschen Erwerbs-u. Wirt- 
schafts-genossenschaften, e. v. zu Frei- 
burg i.b. vom g-12. VIII. 1909. B.: J. 
Guttentag, 1909. vi+457 p. 8°. M. 2. 

Parsons, John. Each for all and all for 
each; the individual in his relation 
to the social system. N. Y.: Sturgis 
& Walton, 1909. 13+300 p. 12°. 
*$1.50 net. 

tPoor laws and relief of distress, royal 
commission on. Appendix v. 27. 
Replies by Distress committees to 
questions circulated on the subject of 
the unemployed workmen act, 1905. 
(Cd. 4944.) 9d. 

tPoor laws and relief of distress, royal 
commission on. Appendix v. 35. In- 
dex to the report on England and 
Wales. (Cd. 4945.) 6d. 

tPoor laws and relief of distress, royal 
commission on. Report on Scotland. 
(Cd. 4922.) 2s. 8d. 

Richardson, Anna S. The girl who earns 
her own living. N. Y.: B. W. Dodge 
and co., 1909. 14+283 p. 12° *$1. 


Periodicals 


Bellut, E. La IV® Semaine sociale de 
ee Mouvement social 68: 969- 


74. S. 
Cadoux, Gc” 
et le cout de la vie des classes modestes 


Une enquéte sur les salaires 
en Allemagne. Soc. stat. jour. 50:546— 
49. D. ’oo. 

Dearle, N. B. Report by Mr. A. D. Steel- 
Maitland and Miss Rose E. Squire on 
the relation of industrial and sanitary 
conditions to pauperism. Econ. Jour. 
19:617-21. D. ’oo. 

Dearle, N. B. Report by Mr. Cyril 
Jackson and the Rev. J. C. Pringle on 
the effects of employment or assistance 
given to the “unemployed” since 1886 
as a means of relieving distress outside 
the poor law. Econ. Jour. 19:621-26. 
D. ’oo. 


JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Hewes, E. Some dangers from high 
prices. Amer. Mag. 69: 346-47. Ja. 10. 

Joly, H. Le pupilles de la Société d’éco- 
nomie sociale en = Réf. soc. 
58:698-706. D. 1, 

Jones, T. Pauperism: io and theories, 
International Jour. Ethics 20:185-99. 
Ja. ’1o. 

Lattes, E. Divorzi e separazioni per- 
sonali di D0 Riforma soc. 20: 
855-86. N.-D.’ 

Parker, G. Small ps a land banks, 
and coéperation. Fortn. 92:1079-89. 


. 09. 
Report of the Royal Commission on the 
poor laws and relief of distress. Re- 
viewed by C. Kelsey. Pol. Sc. Quar. 
24:715-21. D. ’og. 

Salvadori, G. II cristianesimo e la ques- 
tione sociale. Rivista sociol. 13: 
342-70. 

Ver Hees, E. La portée sociale du Con- 
grés de Malines. Mouvement social 
68: 1191-1214. N. ’og. 


STATISTICS 


Jahrbuch sstatistisches, der autonomen 
Landesverwaltung in den im Reichs- 
rate vertretenen K6nigreichen u. Land- 
ern. Hrsg. durch die k. k. statist. 
Zentral-Kommission auf Grund der 
v. den Léandern gelieferten statist. 
Tabellen u. Materialien. 8. Jahrg. 
W.: Hof. u. Staatsdruckerei, 1909. 
xxxv+488 p. Lex. 8°. M. 20. 

Société (la) de statistique. Notes sur 
Paris. A l’occasion du cinquantenaire 
de la Société et de la 12® session de 
l'Institut international de statistique. 
P.: Berger-Levrault, 1909. Ixvi+220 p. 
8°. Fr. 5. 

Tetzlass, Osk. Die Schulden der preus- 
sischen Stadte u. der mehr als toooo 
Einwohner ziahlenden _preussischen 
Landgemeinden nach dem Stande vom 
31. ILI. 1906. B.: Verlag des kénigl. 
statist. Landesamts, 1909. vi+293; 
iv+880 p. f°. (Preussische Statistik, 
217.) M. 24. 

Periodicals 

Bowley, A. L. A suggestion for the inter- 
national comparison of wages by the 
use of the median. Roy. Stat. Soc. 
Jour. 72:718-21. D. ’og. 

Delamotte, G. Statistique des succes- 
sions et donations. Soc. stat. jour. 
§0:554-62. D. ’o9 

Haacke, H. Ein Vents zur Gewinnung 
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einkeitlicher Gesichtspunkte fiir den 
Ausbau und die Durchfiihrung der 
Statistik der gpm ge ey 
J. Nationalékon. 93:771-76. D. ’o9. 
Improvement of official statistics. Roy. 
Stat. Soc. Jour. 72:731-43. D. ’og. 
Most, O. Die gewerbliche Betriebszahl- 
ung in Oesterreich vom 3. Juni 1902. 
Vorgeschichte, Methode und Ergeb- 
nisse. J. Gesetzgebung 33:1581-1621. 


» "6. 

Yule, G. U. The applications of the 
method of correlation to social and 
economic statistics. Roy. Stat. Soc. 
Jour. 72:721-30. D. ’og. 


STOCK EXCHANGE AND INVEST- 
MENT 


shilling year book 1g10. 
Lond.: Financial Rev. of Reviews, 
1909. 8° 1s. 6d, net. 

Rollins, Montgomery. Tables showing 
the net return from serial and instal- 
ment bonds. Bost., M. Rollins, 1910. 
7+39 p. 12° $5. 

Stock exchange year book 1910. Lond.: 
Office, 1910. 8° 315. 6d. net. 


Periodicals 


Fremantle, E. Our “over-big” navy 
and geographical investors. Fin. R. 
of Rs, no. 50:5-17. D. ’o9 

Guyot, Y. Influence of the ‘harvest on 
the investment of capital. Fin. R. of 
Rs, no. 50: 24-29. 09. 

Lawson, W. R. The investors’ shilling 
year book for 1910. Fin. R. of Rs. 
no. 50:18-23. D. ’og. 

Nouvion, G, de. La liquidation des 
loteries. Jour. d.écon. 6& sér. 24: 354- 
58. D. ’oo. 

Praed, M. The depreciation of consols, 
and a remedy. 19th Cent. 66: 1085-90. 


Investor’s 


Speare, C. F. Wealth in dividends. 
Moody 8:434-36. D. ’oo. 

Stock exchange values for the past month 
and year. Bank. Mag. Lond. 89:90- 
95. Ja. ro. 


TAXATION, PUBLIC FINANCE, 
AND TARIFF 


TtAuditor for post-office department. 
Report to Secretary of Treasury and 
to Postmaster-General, fiscal year 
1909. 50p. (Treas. dept. doc. 2558.) 

{tAuditor for state and other departments; 
annual report, fiscal year 1909. 1909. 
47 p. (Treas. dept. doc. 2557.) 
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Campaign points: tariff reform or the 
budget. Reprinted from the Standard. 
Lond., 1909. 8°. 3d. 

Coming (The) reaction. The fallacy of 
free trade. Lond.: J. Milne, 1909. 
204 p. 12° Is. net. 

Dix, Arth. Die Verteidigungsversiiche 
der Steuermehrheit. B.: E. Nagel, 
1909. 30 p. 8° M.0.25 

Excise report, Punjab, a. (Gov’t 
of India.) 1s. 6d. 

Fletcher, J. Devonald. The finance bill, 
1909; the House of Lords, the cabinet, 
and the will of the people. Lond.: 
Sherratt & H., 1909. 8°. 3d, net. 

TForeign countries OM. to colo- 
nies), return showing fiscal advantages 
at present given by France, Germany, 
Spain, The Netherlands, and the 
United States to goods imported from 
their colonial possessions. (C. R. 296, 
sess. 1909.) 2} d. 

Fuisting, B. Das preussische Einkom- 
mensteuergesetz. 4., vdllig umgearb. 
Aufl. v. Dr. Strutz. B.: C. Heymann, 
Ig10, xxiv+675 p. kl. 8°. (Taschen- 
Gesetzsammlung.) M. 4. 

George, D. Lloyd. The people’s budget. 
Lond.: Hodder & S., 1909. 208 p. 
8°. 1s. net. 

Haffner, A. Das Geld u. die Reichs- 
finanzreform. B.: Puttkammer & 
Miihlbrecht, 1909. 86 p. 8 M 
1.50. 

Hammermeister, W. Einkommensteuer- 
gesetz in der Fassung vom 19. VI. 1906. 
Unter Beriicksicht der neuesten Ent- 
scheidgn. des Oberverwaltungsgerichts 
erlautert. B.: A. W. Hayn, 1909. 
xi+327 p. 8°. M. 6.50. 

Karski, J. Die Brandschatzung des 
Volkes durch indirekte Steuern in 
Deutschland. L.: Leipziger Buch- 
druckerei, 1909. go p. 8°. M. 0.25. 

Kestner, Fritz. Reichssteuergesetze nebst 
Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen auf Grund 
der Reichsfinanzreform v. 1909. 1. 
Bd. Reichssteuergesetze. L.: C. L. 
Hirschfeld, 1909. viit+539 p. kl. 8°. 
(Sammlungen deutscher Reichs-u. 
Landesgesetze m. Erlauterungen.) 

Arth. Die neue 6ster- 

W.: Manz, 
1909. iii+56 p. gr. 8°. M. 0.85. 

tLocal taxation returns (England and 
Wales) 1907-8. pt. 1. Valuation. 
Accounts of: Overseers of the poor; 
boards of guardians; managers of poor 
law school districts and joint commit- 


M. 5. 
Liechtenecker, 
reichische Gebaudesteuer. 
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tees of boards of guardians. (C. R. 
299, sess. 1909.) 11d. 

Liibbering, Heinr. Das Finanzwesen 
des Prov.-Verbandes Westfalen. L.: 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1909. viii+176 p. 
gr. 8°. (Abhandlungen aus dem staats- 
wissenschaftslichen Seminar zu Miin- 
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